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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


The president has been away from his desk for a while this summer, 
but the work has gone on just the same. Orders for books, including 
Prof. Speiser’s Hurrian Grammar (Annual XX), subscriptions for the 
Buuietin and the Biblical Archaeologist, and applications for Associate 
Membership have been coming in at a most gratifying rate. One order 
came from a camp for German prisoners of war. Within a month four 
new subscriptions to the BuLLETIN have come from India. As a result 
of the progress of the war, we have received from the Vatican Library 
a request that we resume sending them our publications.. Together with 
the mimeographing and mailing of Dr. Glueck’s News letters, all this has 
kept the office busy. Only the hiring of part-time student assistants 
makes it possible to keep up with the work that has to be done. 
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The new Annual, consisting of Dr. Kramer’s publication of texts from 
Nippur, is now in press and may be expected in the autumn. The Tell 
en-Nasbeh volumes, in the publication of which we are cooperating with 
the Pacific School of Religion, are in press also and should be ready before 
spring. Negotiations have not yet been completed for the publication of 
Prof. Neugebauer’s volume of mathematical texts, but that too will soon 
be in the printer’s hands. 

Our principal news at this time is Dr. Glueck’s return to this country 
for another rest of a few months, or at least for a change of work and 
climate. Before this number of the BULLETIN appears, he will doubtless 
be back with us. He writes that the manuscript of his new book on the 
Jordan is complete. The school is being left again in the competent 
hands of Mrs. Pommerantz, upheld (metaphorically, of course) by our 
consulate. 

An account of the spring meeting of the Board of Trustees will appear 
elsewhere in this issue. It was good to have a substantial quorum this 
time, because the discussions were especially helpful, and the business 
transacted vitally important. 

Mritiar Burrows. 


July 28, 1944 


Dr. Glueck has now reached home, bringing with him his sheaves of 
typescript and photographs for his new book, which we hope may be 
published soon. MB 


September 1, 1944. 


SPRING MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


After some hesitation and consultation regarding the advisability of 
holding a meeting at all, it was decided that the business to be trans- 
acted was of such importance as to justify a meeting in spite of war-time 
difficulties. Through the kindness of Dr. Bull and Mr. Reynolds, a room 
was secured at the Century Club for the afternoon of May 6. The attend- 
ance was better than had been anticipated. Of the Trustees Messrs. 
Albright, Burrows, Bull, Moulton, Reynolds, Scott, Wetmore, and 
Wilson, and of the Associate Trustees Messrs. Arbez, Ingholt, Pfeiffer, 
and Stinespring were present. 

Since there had been no quorum at the meeting in December, it was 
voted to confirm the actions taken tentatively at that time. 

Various items of interest were reported by the President and Dr. 
Wilson, including the fact that the bequest of $5000 from the estate of 
Edward T. Newell had been received. It was voted to send thanks to 
Mrs. Newell for the prompt payment of the legacy, and to use the 
income from it for publication and excavation in accordance with Mr. 
Newell’s wish. 

Arrangements with regard to the estate of Prof. Barton were reported 
and approved. A special Reserve Fund for the work of the Bagdad 
School was established, consisting of the income received from the Nies 
Trust. 

The publication of Prof. Neugebauer’s volume of ancient mathematical 
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texts as a joint enterprise of the American Oriental Society and the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, with aid from the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the Mathematical Association of America, 
and Brown University (through a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion) was approved. It was voted to appropriate $2000 toward the 
expense of publishing the results of the excavation at Tell en-Nasbeh, 
with the understanding that the work should appear as a joint publica- 
tion of the Palestine Institute of the Pacific School of Religion and the 
American Schools of Oriental Research. 

The budget for the coming fiscal year was presented and adopted. 

Considerable time was given to the discussion of possible arrangements 
for co-operative archaeological activity after the war, and appropriate 
action was taken looking to the participation of the Schools in such 
activity. 


EARLY-BRONZE POTTERY FROM BAB ED-DRA‘ IN MOAB 


W. F. Avpsricut, J. L. Ketso and J. Patin Tuor.ey 


I. DEscriPTION AND CHRONOLOGY 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Early in 1924 the School in Jerusalem undertook an expedition to the 
southeastern Dead Sea basin and the adjacent parts of Moab, in collabo- 
ration with the late President Kyle of the Xenia Theological Seminary 
(now the Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary). Among other members of the 
party were the late Fr. A. Mallon, director of the Pontifical Biblical 
School in Jerusalem, and E. L. Sukenik, now professor of archaeology in 
the Hebrew University. Very interesting results were obtained, which 
were briefly described in the BULLETIN and elsewhere.‘ Our plans for 
detailed publication in a single volume unfortunately miscarried; I hope 
that we can realize them after the War, perhaps in connection with 
another expedition to this region. This delay is particularly regrettable 
in connection with our most important discovery, the extraordinary site 
of Bab ed-Dra‘, which has not attracted anything like the merited atten- 
tion because of our procrastination.” Meanwhile Professors Kelso and 
Thorley have subjected the ceramic material from the site (now in the 
museum of the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary) to a valuable 
technical analysis,’ which gives me a strong inducement to publish it 
now.t The unfortunate delay of twenty years has one great advantage; 


‘See especially BuLteriIn, No. 14, pp. 2 ff.; Bibliotheca Sacra, LXXXI, 262 ff.; 
Biblica, 5, pp. 413 ff.; M. G. Kyle, Explorations at Sodom (1928). 

“On Bab ed-Dra‘ (this spelling, which reflects the pronunciation of the urban 
\rabs, has been adopted for convenience; more exact would be Bab id-Dra‘) see 
BULLETIN, Nc. 14, pp. 5-7; Bibliotheca Sacra, LXXXI, 271-75, 278-80; Biblica, 5, 
yp. 443-451 ; Annual, VI, 58-62. 

® Following the example set by their joint monograph, Annual, XXI-XXII (Tell 
seit Mirsim III), 86-142, where the student will find terms explained. 

‘This pottery has already been utilized by Wright, The Pottery of Palestine from 
he Earliest Times to the End of the Early Bronze Age (1937), hereafter cited as 
’ottery. 
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we can fix the chronology of this pottery with much greater precision 
than was possible at the time of the initial discovery and many years 
afterwards.° 

The pottery herewith published consists of sherds and larger fragments 
of vases from the interior and environs of the great open-air fortress. 
Some of the largest pieces came from a grave once covered by a small 
‘airn, near one corner of the fortress wall. Since there was no difference 
in type between these pieces and the rest, we have not distinguished 
between them. Some day we may expect to have an archaeological 
expedition open many of the small cairns and graves which strew the 
plain near the fortress. As was emphasized in our original publications, 
there is no trace of accumulated debris of occupation anywhere, and no 
hint of any change in pottery styles. It is thus a priori improbable that 
our pottery covers a period of more than two centuries at most. Our 
closest pottery parallels come, of course, from southern Transjordan, 
i.e., from my excavation at Ader in Moab (1933) and from Glueck’s 
surface explorations. The most useful stratified material for comparison 
comes from Jericho,® Tell Beit Mirsim* and Ader.’ Comparison of all 


5JIn 1924 it was not yet possible to distinguish clearly between the various phases 
of Early and Middle Bronze; moreover, it was in that, year that the publication of 
my Tell el-Fal results (Annual IV) made it possible to assign almost the first definite 
date to any published pottery between the Hellenistic period and the close of Late 
Bronze. In spite of the clear-cut evidence for the relative shortness of the occupation 
of Bab ed-Dra‘ (see below), Pére Vincent dated the pottery found there all the way 
from cir. 2800 to cir. 1800 B.C. (Mallon, op. cit., p. 446; BULLETIN, No. 14, p. 6). 
It must be remembered that Pére Vincent still upheld the Jericho chronology of the 
German excavators, according to which a ceramic period which we now date cir. 2100- 
1900 or a little later, came to an end cir. 1400, while a period now dated cir, 1700- 
1400 B.C. was attributed to 1200-800 (Revue Biblique, 1913, p. 454). At the same 
time, when it came to the dating of concrete vases and sherds, Pére Vincent’s judg- 
ment was always significant and frequently brilliant in its close approach to the truth 
as we now know it. It was not until 1930 that we cleared up the succession of Middle- 
Bronze phases, while Early-Bronze stratigraphy was not settled until the excavations 
at Megiddo, Beth-shan and Jericho had reached pertinent levels, published during the 
years 1934-38. In 1937 Wright’s Pottery fixed most of the stratigraphical chronology 
of the Early Bronze in Palestine; subsequent revisions are relatively unimportant. 

® We still lack a comprehensive survey of the chronology of Jericho, bringing the 
results of the German and British expeditions together and synthesizing them. 
Garstang deserves great credit for prompt publication, following the splendid example 
set decades ago by Petrie, but with much more accurate plans and drawings than the 
latter. On the debit side must, however, be placed the confusing changes in dating 
and nomenclature. Tomb A, e. g., was first attributed to M. B. I and dated between 
2000 and 1800; the date had to be raised almost immediately and is now recognized 
to have been four centuries too low. Stratigraphically Tomb A has been equated with 
E. B. layer III in square E7 at the north end of the site, in the rooms of which, 
particularly on the lowest floor of room 109, was found the same pottery (Garstang, 
Annals Archaeol. Anthrop., XXII, 154 f.; FitzGerald, ibid., XXIII, 92). Comparison 
of the charts and plans of the German and British expeditions (Sellin and Watzinger, 
Jericho, Pl. II and pp. 33 ff.; Garstang, Annals, XXII, Pls. xxiii, xxvi, XXIII, pl. 
xxviii, etc.) makes it clear that the level in E 6 and 7 marked “ Canaanite ” by the 
Germans is the same as that labeled II-III by Garstang. The layer called I by 
Garstang seems to have been restricted to the highest floor-levels in 109 and 100; 
whether it belonged to M.B. I or not is irrelevant for our purposes. The German 
excavators also found two phases, which evidently correspond to Garstang’s II and 
III. However, the Germans found II better preserved and apparently more productive 
of pottery, a fact which explains why their publication shows some E. B. material 
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PLATE 1. Pottery of Bab ed-Dra‘ 
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these data is very instructive. Our pottery is, as we shall see, later than 
Jericho III-II and the contemporary Tomb A; it is also, in general, later 
than Tell Beit Mirsim J. Fixing a terminus ad quem is a rather more 
complex process, though the results are just as definite. In southern 
Palestine (Tell Beit Mirsim, Jericho, etc.) the phase illustrated by 
Stratum J is followed by a caliciform period, Tell Beit Mirsim I and H, 
the former being a transitional phase including many survivals from E. B. 
This caliciform pottery is now found all over Western Palestine,’ as well 
as in the northern half of Transjordan;'° in southern Transjordan w« 
have ample traces of it, mixed with decadent survivals from E. B., as 
illustrated best by periods A and B at Ader (see note 8). In other words 
the caliciform phase weakens as we go south, and becomes weakest in the 
least accessible part of Palestine, southern Transjordan. As we should 
expect, it was strongest in northern Syria, where it has been found on 
numerous mounds in the Aleppo region, in the Plain of Antioch, in th 
Orontes Valley, and on the coast of northern Phoenicia. Well-stratifie« 
sites where it occurs, are Tell ej-Judeideh (Stratum IX) and Hamath J 
where it is very rich and has been differentiated by Ingholt into fow 


That this phase existed a 


than anything in Garstang’s III or Tomb A. 
(Annals 


independently certain from the contents of Tomb 351 
A and belongs in the horizo 


rather late 
Jericho would be 
XXII, pl. xxxiv), which is somewhat later than Tomb 
of the Bab ed-Dra‘ pottery. We must be prepared for a gap in the Jericho serie 
between the last E. B. occupation and the M. B, I town, a gap which may have laste 
as much as a century or even more. 

7 Annual XII, pls. 1-2; XIII, pls. 1, 19-20. The pottery of Stratum J carries u 
beyond Bib ed-Dra‘ toward or into the period of Tomb A. Unfortunately, not a trac 
of stratification within J was found. I should date most of the pottery from it abou 
the 23rd century B.C., allowing for a gap between it and the 2]st-century ware o 
Stratum I. 

® The pottery from Ader has also not yet been published, though it has been utilize 
by Wright in Pottery. Three clear-cut E. B. groups were discovered, on which s 
provisionally BULLETIN, No. 53, pp. 14f. Anticipating early publication of the Ad: 
finds, probably in the BULLETIN, a few additional remarks about its stratification 
based on the increased knowledge of the past decade, are in place. Early stratificatio 
was found in a trench near the edge of the little E. B. mound besides the standin 
stones and the temple. Here and in neighboring deposits we distinguished three su 
cessive phases of occupation of the Bronze Age, labeled for convenience A, B and ( 
(going downward). A and B belonged to M. B. I (Tell Beit Mirsim I and H 
A was characterized by lack of ledge-handles (except possibly a few of very degenerat 
type) and exhibited considerable numbers of the ribbed-rim bowls with inverted rin 
found in Tell Beit Mirsim I-F, especially in I-H (Annual, XII, 11, § 14 on pl. : 
24-25: XIII, 65, § 9, where there is a slight confusion with another type of ribbe 
vessel distinguished first in Annual, XII, § 12); B was illustrated by quantities « 
folded and pushed-up scalloped ledge-handles of the latest types, slightly precedi) 
and roughly contemporary with Tell Beit Mirsim I and related cultures (both the 
types of ledge-handle occur together at Site H in the Wadi Ghazzeh, together wit 
Egyptian pottery of the First Intermediate, 22nd-21st century B.C.; see Pottery, 
78 ff.): C belongs to the culture of Jericho III-II and still more closely to that 
Tell Beit Mirsim J, with symmetrically pushed-up ledge-handles (formerly called 
”) and double-edged flint knives. My previously published chronology is qui 


> 2] 


“ wavy 
20th-19th centuries (probably ending before 1900 B.C.); B, cir. 2 


correct: A, 
century; C, 23rd-22nd centuries. 

® For its scope cf, Jour, Pal. Or, Soc., 1935, pp. 231 ff.; Wright, BULLETIN, No. 7 
pp. 27 ff. 

10 First found by the writer at Ruseifeh; see now Glueck, Annual, XVIII-XID 


pp. 206, 251 ff. (passim). 
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successive phases.'! Braidwood and Ingholt, following the older Baby- 


7 H lonian chronology of Weidner and others, dated it cir. 2400-2000 B. C., 

» but since this chronology has been shown by the Mari Tablets and the 
: Khorsabad List to be some 230 years too high, it must be correspondingly 3 
“2 educed.!” I should date this period in Syria between the 22nd and the ‘ 
i 9th centuries, from well before 2100 to after 1900 B.C. A certain lag 

3 aust be expected as we go south; caliciform pottery may have reached 

7 jericho and Tell Beit Mirsim about the middle of the 2Ist century 
nd have died out early in the 19th century.'* These dates cannot be 
é f educed, since the pottery of the royal tombs at Byblus (I-IV) is very /¢ r 
— losely related to the G-F ware of Tell Beit Mirsim,* and is dated by 4 


x i scriptions to the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 18th cen- 
; ury B.C. The latest possible date for any Bab ed-Dra‘ pottery is thus 
he 21st century B.C., and its maximum scope is 23rd-21st century B. C.1° 


nh . . ° 

. am inclined, moreover, to date most of it about the 22nd century B.C. 3 

( : q . a A Ae ‘ 
he end of the occupation of Bab ed-Dra‘ was thus brought about by a 

ause quite distinct from the nomadic irruption which put an end to the { 


‘dentary culture of southern and central Transjordan before 1900 B.C. 
in round numbers), as vividly demonstrated by the exhaustive explora- 
ons of Glueck.’® I have elsewhere given reason to suppose that Bab 
t d-Dra‘ was patronized principally by the sedentary population of the i 
‘ sases of the southern Dead Sea valley, traditionally associated with the ef 


=... 


: ‘Rapport préliminaire sur sept campagnes de fowilles @ Hama en Syrie (Copen- i) 
igen, 1940), pp. 29-49, pls. viii-xv. “i 
‘2 On the reduced chronology see now especially BULLETIN, No. 88, pp. 28 ff. While a 


gree fully as to the relative chronological position of this pottery with reference 
» Mesopotamian history (cf. my own date cir, 24th-20th century, independently pro- 
sed in 1937; see Annual, XVII, 1938, p. 15), I do not believe that it can have been 
ed for more than three centuries, and two centuries and a half seem ample for its 7 
ruit. A pretty definite date for the first and earliest phase of the caliciform of 
ria may be deduced from the fact that this is the period of the great caliciform 
mb of Til Barsip, belonging to the only occupation of the site between the Chalco- 
hie and the Iron Age, since Barsip is mentioned by Gudea (between 2100 and 2060 
C.) as an important river port on the Upper Euphrates. ‘ 
18 These dates are not new, for I have adhered to them since 1933 (Annual XIII, 
i f., XVII, 15 f.) ; since they were based on Egyptian chronology they have not been 
ected by the drastic reduction in Mesopotamian dates, thanks to which we now 
ve excellent synchronization between the latter and Egyptian dates. 

‘* This has been stated already, Annual, XIII, 73, ete., but after subsequent exami- 
tion of the Byblus pottery with regard to details which are not clear in the poor 
blished photographs, I recognized that there was even more sweeping similarity in ‘ 
tail—no less striking, in fact, than that between the G-F pottery and the founda- 

n jar. For instance, we have in both store-jars with ridged rims, described in 

nual, XIII, § 21, ete.; the resemblance between the rims is so close as to amount ' 
complete identity. In both we have the characteristic grooving of the rims of 
rinated bowls (Annual, XIII, § 15, ete.), which does not occur earlier or later. 
» only reason why I originally associated this pottery with Tell Beit Mirsim H § 
nnual, XII, § 13) was that caliciform goblets were common in it. However, these 
lets, though perhaps originally influenced in shape by the goblet ware of Syria, 
» so different in outline as to belong rather with similar vases of M. B. II, both 
G and E at Tell Beit Mirsim; moreover, the goblets of Byblus are covered with 
‘nished slip instead of with incised and painted spiral bands. 

°This date agrees fully with my previous determinations, as well as with the 
lies of Wright (most recently, Ain Shems Excavations, V, pp. 92 ff.) and Glueck 9 
nnual, XVIII-XIX, pp. 251 ff.). 
’See Annual, XVIII-XIX, pp. 264 ff. 
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biblical story of Abram and Lot." Any catastrophe like the one described 
in Gen. XIX would automatically bring the life of Bab ed-Dra‘ to an end, 
just as actually took place in the 21st century or a little earlier.** 


DESCRIPTION OF POTTERY IN PLATES 


Plate 1: Nos, 1-30. Rims of bowls with flat bottoms and inverted rims. All are 
overed with burnished red slip except where the surface has been worn by exposure; 
he slip is, where preserved, brownish red, except in the following cases: 6 (yellowish 
ed), 7 (buff), 10 (light brown), 20 (buff), 21 (reddish buff), 27 (reddish buff), 
0 (brownish buff). Patterned burnishing is clearly preserved only in a lattice pat- 
rm inside No, 5 (like Tell Beit Mirsim J, Annual, XIII, pl. 20: 38; the lattice 
ittern is not enough by itself to date precisely). Estimated dimensions are as 
lows: diameter 22cm. (No. 21), 24-25em. (Nos. 16, 29, 44), 27 em. (No. 11), 
Oem. (Nos. 24-26, 30), 35-36 em. (Nos. 5, 15), 37-38 em. (Nos. 3, 7, 10, 12, 14, 19, 
3), 40cm. (Nos, 1-2, 4, 6, 18, 22, 28), 42cm. (No. 9), 47-48 em. (Nos. 8, 13, 17, 
0, 27). The great majority of these bowls were thus between 37 and 40 cm, in dia- 
ieter;, in other words, they have nearly the same dimensions as the typical large 
wis of E. B. from Megiddo, Stage 4 (Stratum XVIII), on. For photographs see 
1, 2: 1-8, 30, 32, 36-38, 40, 43-44. Rims resemble those of Stratum J at Tell Beit 
Mirsim and of contemporary Jericho; since the class begins early in the third mil- 
ennium, few of them are yet of much direct chronological value. It must, of course, 

» remembered that, though the rims and decoration may seem monotonously similar 
hrough a long period, if we had the complete bowls, or could reconstruct them (as 
n No, 44) there would be ample basis for relative chronology. 

Next we have a rather interesting group of flat-bottomed bowls without inverted 
ims. Nos. 32 (= 2: 25) and 33 (= 2: 35) were originally covered inside and outside 
vith burnished red slip; No. 34 (= 3:38) was covered with unburnished red slip 
note the incised bands decorating the rim) ; No, 35 (== 2: 27) was burnished inside; 
No. 36 (= 3: 37) is buff, without slip; No. 37 (= 2: 31) was originally covered with 
urnished red slip. All bowls belonging to this group are characterized by a distinct 
im or lip, formed by pressing the fingers against the wall just below the edge of the 
bowls; the rim thus becomes thinner than the wall below it, reversing the usual 
elation between wall and rim. In addition to the pieces drawn and photographed 
f. pl. 2: 13, 26, both of the same type. As Wright observes, the closest parallel for 
his group is in the bowls of Jericho, Tomb 351, one of which (Annals, XXII, pl. 
xxxiv: 38) has the same rim as our 1: 34, ete. If the Jericho bowls were reproduced 
more exactly we should have more close parallels. That its duration was brief may 
e inferred from the obvious fact that such thin rims were specially liable to breakage 
nd can scarcely have been long popular. 

No. 40 (= 3: 39) is buff, without trace of slip. I have not been able to find a good 
parallel. The same holds true of No. 39 (= 38:35), which was originally covered 
ithin and without with line-burnished red slip. Nos, 38 and 42 belong to simple 

pes widespread in E. B. Palestine. 

The rest of the pieces which have been drawn in pl. 1, belong to two-handled and 
indleless pots or jars. The most interesting is No. 47 (=3:31), which was origi- 
ally covered with burnished red slip. With its squat shape, its two lug-handles and 
s incised bands of decoration, it will some day offer a good basis for comparison. 
he three or four incised rills below the rim also appear m pl. 2: 21 (with a tubular 
out) and 29, pl. 3: 4,5 (with a small loop handle), 12, 15, 16. Similar rilled deco- 
17 See the discussions referred to in n, 2. Subsequent discoveries and observations 
ive only confirmed these deductions; cf., e. g., my Archaeology and the Religion of 

‘ael, pp. 188, n. 43, and 203, n. 27. For the most recent sketch of the problem of 
e Cities of the Plain see J. P. Harland, Biblical Archaeologist, V: 2 and VI: 3 
942-3). 

8 Of course, it does not automatically follow that Bab ed-Dri‘ must have been 

‘upied down to the catastrophe, which may perfectly well be later. Since Jericho 

s occupied intensively through Middle Bronze II it is quite possible that the 

er southern oases were also, in which case they nay have been destroyed as late 

the 18th or even the 17th century B.C. (cf. BULLETIN, No. 88, pp. 33-36 on a 
ssible date for Abraham). 
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rations appear in the incised pottery of I-H at Tell Beit Mirsim, but on wholly 
different shapes and ware, so the comparison cannot be taken seriously. 

The remaining jars belong to various types. Nos. 31 (= 2: 4) and 3: 32 are 
connected by their delicate rounded rims: the former has a low ridge with eight 
notches on its shoulder, while the latter has a,plastic band decorated with pushed-up 
and lapped-over bits of clay (for its peculiar spout see below) ; both are covered with 
red-burnished slip. Nos, 43 and 49 are somewhat similar in form, but with different 
rims; both were originally covered with burnished red slip. No. 45 (burnished with 
line-technique on the interior) can be reconstructed; Nos. 41 and 48 illustrate the 
appearance of the lower part of the smaller jars. There are no good parallels for these 
jars in Jericho III (including the rich material in Tomb A) or in Tell Beit Mirsim J, 
Tell Beit Mirsim I and related deposits elsewhere are equally unsatisfactory. 

The ledge-handles from Bab ed-Dra‘ are the best single body of material for dating 
purposes. None of them belong to the class of symmetrically pushed-up handles 
characteristic of Ader C, Tell Beit Mirsim J, Jericho III (Annals, XXII, pl. xxxv: 
2-4; for the stratum we follow the recorded locus and level, compared with Annals, 
XXIII, pl. xxviii), and there are no folded (envelope) nor pushed-up scalloped 
handles, such as are characteristic of Ader B and Tell Beit Mirsim I, WAdi Ghazzeh H, 
ete. In terminology I follow the latest discussion by Glueck, which incorporates 
(with slight modifications) previous suggestions of mine and Wright’s: Annual, 
XVITI-XIX, pp. 251-56 and pl. 1. Pl. 3: 11, 36, 43-44 are all true pushed-up handles, 
but without the elegance of form found in the previous period; several of them are 
definitely on the way to becoming pushed-up pinch-lapped handles, as described by 
Glueck, op. cit., pp. 254 f. (illustrated pl. 1: 7, 10-12). Pl. 3: 17 is an anomalous 
pinched-up handle, clearly transitional. Pl. 3: 26 is a typical pushed-up scalloped 
handle, like Glueck, pl. 1: 2; typologically this seems to be the latest handle found 
on the site. Pl. 3: 29 is very irregular and may be considered as a pushed-up handle 
manqué, Pl, 2: 24 is a plain ledge-handle. 

Plastic bands are extremely popular in the Bab ed-Dra‘ pottery. Note particularly 
the discontinuous bands made by fashioning a ridge in the clay of the wall, and then 
pressing the clay up and lapping it over with the thumb at frequent intervals: e. g., 
3: 32. Closely related, though less elegant, is the band in 3:10 and 3:13. Still 
simpler examples of thumb-indented plastic bands are 2: 7,15; 3:6; 3: 34, 40, 41. 
Notched plastic bands are 2: 4 and (less elegant) 3:3. Pl. 3: 9 represents a single 
line of pricked dots around the neck of a small, semi-globular jar. The plastic bands 
of Bab ed-Dra‘ are very common in other parts of southern Palestine, both in the 
preceding (e.g., Jericho II-III) and (less so) in the following period; at present 
they offer little help in dating. 

Our four spouts are all variations of the tubular side-spout. In 2: 21 the spout is 
cut off at a slant; in 3: 24-25 the spouts are provided with flaring mouths; in the 
squat, semi-globular jar 3:32, the spout has a peculiar shape, described more pre- 
cisely by Kelso and Thorley, below. The type found in 2:21 is quite common in 
Jericho II-III (Annals, XXII, pl. xxix: 5; xxx: 5, ete.), as well as in Tell Beit 
Mirsim J. The spout with flaring mouth is found in Jericho III and Tomb A (e. g., 
lnnals, XXII, pl. xxxiii: 13; XIX, pl. viii: 4). The peculiar spout, 3: 32, though 
not identical with anything at Jericho or Tell Beit Mirsim, is related to the spouts 
‘eproduced Annals, XIX, pl. vii: 4, and Annual, XIII, pl. 20: 26, from Tomb A and 
Stratum J, respectively. 

In conclusion we may call attention to the vestigial lug-handle, 3: 20, to the 
leveloped loop-handles, 2: 8, 16; 3: 5, 19, 22, 27, and to the long, slender, red- 
burnished neck, 2: 41, which may have considerable chronological interest. This 
urvey has not yielded any comparison calculated to throw any doubt on our approxi- 
nate date for most of the pottery in the 22nd century, with probable backward 

xtension into the 23rd century and possible forward extension into the 2Ist. 


II. Ceramic TECHNIQUES 


J. L. Ketso and J. Patin TuHor.ey 


In view of the fact that only twelve almost complete vessels and about 
hundred sherds were available for study, the following remarks can 
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only be taken as observations upon the ceramic techniques of Bab ed- 
Dra‘ pottery and are in no sense to be considered final conclusions. 

This ware belongs in the class of heavy-duty red clay pottery. Light 
pieces are rare and no thin ware is represented. The clay appears to have 
been rather plastic and most of the ware had been tempered with small 
fragments of limestone, usually about the size of fine or coarse sand, but 
some few pieces are as large as peas. In some instances the temper 
appears to be a quartz sand. In no case was the clay finely levigated. 

Kiln tests made upon this ware show that the percentage of limestone 
lemper used was less than that in Tell Beit Mirsim pottery. No Bab 
ed-Dra‘ pottery tested was fired as high as 1030° C. It is quite likely 
that all but the better ware (large banquet bowls) was fired at a tem- 
perature under 900° C., for above that temperature any limestone temper 
in the ware begins to decompose with consequent injury to the pottery. 

This ware was all built up into shape and none was thrown on the 
wheel. Some pieces had been trued up into a more symmetrical shape 
by smoothing them as the vessel was turned around and around upon a 
mat or stone but no shape had been thrown upon the true potter’s wheel. 

The small bowls are decidedly over-weight. The larger deep bowls are 
much better shaped; and the best work, as was to be expected, is in the 
large banquet bowls. Indeed, only a skillful potter could make the latter. 
Where slip was used, it was well made and sometimes burnished. Its rich 
red color came out nicely in the most highly fired ware. No evidence of 
painting was observed. 

Where any design was used on the surface of the pottery, it was 
normally made either by the potter’s fingers or finger nails. In only two 
instances was a knife used. The designs are of the spontaneous finger 
indentation type which potters everywhere use to break too plain a 
surface, or to outline a rim. For example, small-mouthed jars used these 
gently indented concentric circles just below the rim in units of 1, 2, 3, 
or 4. One interesting point in the history of design is in the modification 
of the ledge-handle from utility to decoration only. In one instance a 
narrow flattened strip of this design was apparently used as a continuous 
band around a large storage jar. In pl. 3: 32 it is an interesting decora- 
tion on a small spouted jar. A third modification of this design appears 
as cut work on the side of a small narrow-mouthed jar, pl. 2: 4, where it 
is only a narrow band of clay with perpendicular knife cuts substituted 
for finger imprints. The final step is cut marks only in the walls of a 
somewhat similar type of jar, where the handles normally appeared. 

One shape of special significance is the large banquet bowl, whose rim 
pattern is of excellent design. This rim has two main features, an anti- 
splash are on the interior of the bowl and an exterior flange. Thus the 
hands are enabled to grasp the dish firmly, which is advantageous in 
such a heavy bow] when filled with oily or greasy food. In some models 
the rim is improved by small triangular brackets or ears along the 
exterior of the rim, thus giving a still better purchase for the hands. 
These types of rims also absorb a heavy shock and thus aid in prolonging 
the life of an expensive dish. This broad type of rim usually has a flat 
top as much as 3 or 3.5 cm. wide between the interior and exterior edges. 
Furthermore these heavy flat rims were of great value in keeping the 
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bowls from warping while being fired. The bowls were sometimes in a 
burnished slip. 

Medium-sized bowls show the inverted anti-splash rim but have no 
special exterior design. One of these bowls was unfinished. The potter 
had turned over the clay rim for the anti-splash design, but had not 
sealed the clay against the interior of the bowl. The clay was of excellent 
texture and held its inverted shape perfectly through the firing. Another 
type of anti-splash rim places the rim at approximately a right angle to 
the interior and the junction point is an are made by the tip of the 
potter’s finger. Several bowls, however, had this angle made by a tool. 

Handles are of the ledge and loop types, the latter being of pulled clay. 
Three types of spouts are represented: —a straight type, a flared-out one, 
and a third unique type which appears on the jar about to be described. 
This spouted jar (pl. 3: 32)! is extremely interesting. The red clay was 
tempered with limestone particles and then modelled into a pleasing form 
and decorated with tiny ledge-handles, which broke the plain surface of 
the jar and added some slight grip for the fingers. A red slip of greater 
vitreosity than the body was then applied to the jar and burnishing 
added. The jar was fired at a sufficiently high temperature to bring out 
the rich red color of an iron oxide (probably red haematite Fe,O;) in the 
slip. This slip was unusual in that it apparently contained a flux of an 
alkaline nature, perhaps some felspathic material, since the finished sur- 
face had a glossiness that burnishing alone can not produce, and this 
same glossiness appears inside of the jar where the slip ran over and in 
an area that a burnishing tool could not reach. This slip was en-route 
to a glaze, but was not yet a true glaze. 

The spout of this jar is excellent designing. The problem of drip is 
handled by giving the lower surface of the spout a sharp upward cut back 
so that the drop cannot follow the contour of the spout and smear up 
the face of the jar. Furthermore the spout, although a short one and 
placed high on the jar, reaches beyond the body of the jar and thus 
prevents any drops smearing the jar. Since the spout is sufficiently 
spacious for pouring either oil or honey these features of design are 
specially commendable. 

The flat top of the spout depresses the liquid as it passes through the 
pout, thus making a better stream for controlled pouring. Furthermore, 
this almost flat surface gives variety and contrast to the well-rounded 
three-dimensional volume of the pot—a principle of design used in the 
best modern teapots. The bottom of the jar has another fine feature in 
that it is not flat but concave. Taken all in all this jar deserves a place 
n the history of Palestinian ceramics. 

It is common to find expensive pottery repaired, but Bab ed-Dra* is 
inusual in that the cheapest grades of pottery were also repaired. In one 
nstance a flint drill used to bore one of the mending holes was broken 
ff in the half-finished work, and remains embedded there. Apparently 
10 pottery was made near this pilgrim shrine, and thus all pottery broken 
here was mended if at all possible and used until the pilgrims could 
eturn to their regular homes where new pottery would be available. 


‘Pl. 3: 32 shows the bowl from above, and does not give a true idea of its shape. 
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GLANCE PITCH FROM TELL BEIT MIRSIM 


J. L. Kevtso and Atrrep R. Powe. 


In a room’ of one of the well preserved houses of the Iron II level at 
Tell Beit Mirsim, the excavators found a large quantity of bitumen in 
the bottom of a broken pithos. Through the courtesy of Alfred R. 
Powell, Assistant Director of Research of the Koppers Company of 
Pittsburgh, a sample was analyzed and identified as glance pitch — 
a member of the sub-family of asphaltites among the bitumens. The 
analysis is as follows:— 


Moisture 0.75% 
Volatile Matter 70.80% 
Fixed Carbon 27.70% 
Ash Ad% 
Bitumen Soluble in CS, 58.80% 
Bitumen Soluble in CHC], 98.95% 


The sample of bituminous material from Tell Beit Mirsim is without 
much doubt an asphaltite. The asphaltites have high melting points and 
are rather highly soluble in carbon disulfide. They are divided into three 
classes, as follows: — 

Gilsonite 10-20% fixed carbon 
Glance pitch 20-30% “ i 
Grahamite 30-55% 


Since the fixed carbon of the sample is 27.70%, it should be classified 
as glance pitch. The single property that tends to cast doubt on this 
classification is the somewhat limited solubility in carbon disulfide, 
58.80%. Most of the asphaltites have a carbon disulfide solubility of 
98% or better. However, the next older group of bituminous materials, 
the asphaltic pyrobitumens, have carbon disulfide solubilities ranging 
from a trace to not more than 10%, so that the sample is definitely not 
in this group. 

The rather low carbon disulfide solubility of the sample is probably 
explained by “metamorphosis.” A transformation of the sample has 
taken place over the many centuries that the sample has remained buried 
and thereby subjected to pressure, oxidation, etc. Although this change 
does not involve the absorption or combination with oxygen, a poly- 
merization of the hydrocarbons occurs in which more complex molecules 
are formed.2. This metamorphosis is accompanied by a decrease in 
solubility in carbon disulfide. 

For example, Abraham * describes deposits of gilsonite found in Wheeler 
County, Oregon. Type A showed 98-99% soluble in carbon disulfide, 
whereas type B showed 75%. Abraham considers both to be similar 
substances but that weathering in type B modified its former charac- 
teristics. There are many other examples of this metamorphosis of 
bituminous materials caused by weathering. 


1 Annual XXI-XXII, plate 6, N.W. 32-3; ef. No. 2014 on p, 198. 
2 Abraham, Asphalts and Allied Substances, 4th edition, pp. 93-94. 
3 Abraham, ibid., p. 235. 
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The deposits of glance pitch which occur at the bottom of the Dead 
Sea, while they are immersed in water, are preserved and protected from 
chemical changes. However, when these deposits float to the surface and 
are removed, slow changes undoubtedly occur that are appreciable over 
a period of many centuries. 

Also in the large deposit of glance pitch that is said to have been 
worked since about 1600 B.C. in the vicinity of Hasbaya in the upper 
Jordan valley, such underground deposits are well protected from 
weathering until mined, when the small pieces are subjected to oxidation, 
and metamorphosis then sets in. 

When this glance pitch was discovered at Tell Beit Mirsim, it was jet 
black in color, had a conchoidal fracture and presented a glass-like sheen 
giving the substance much the appearance of obsidian. It left a black 
streak on porcelain as is typical of glance pitch. It did not, however, 
have any odor of crude petroleum as did a sample of glance pitch which 
G. S. Blake collected from the shore of the Dead Sea in 1925. 

Antiquity had a wide variety of uses for bitumen as is illustrated in 
R. J. Forbes’ Bitumen and Petrolewm in Antiquity and H. Abraham’s 
isphalts and Allied Substances. Almost all these uses, however, called 
for a plastic type of bitumen whereas glance pitch is hard and brittle. 
Thus the following questions naturally arise: —1. Is this T. B. M. glance 
pitch from the Dead Sea? 2. Did the Dead Sea district in antiquity pro- 
duce both a plastic type of bitumen and a glance pitch? 3. How did 
antiquity make a plastic bitumen out of this hard and brittle glance 
pitch? 4. For what purposes would the Israelite inhabitants of Kiriath- 
sepher use this glance pitch? 

Turning to the first of these questions, it seems most likely that the 
T. B. M. glance pitch is a Dead Sea product since the city is only about 
thirty miles in a straight line from the Dead Sea and on a direct road 
from the Dead Sea via Hebron, Kiriath-sepher and Gaza to Egypt. The 
‘losest competitor geographically speaking is the Hasbaya‘ district of 
Syria, where glance pitch was mined in considerable quantity in antiquity. 
The major source of supply was at Jebel ez-Zahr between the Jordan 
and Litany rivers. It is true that this latter glance pitch has a 27% fixed 
carbon yield today against a present day 20% yield for Dead Sea glance 
pitch. But although the T.B.M. specimen has a 27% fixed carbon 
content, we must recall that this specimen has passed through a meta- 
morphosis since 600 B.C. Also, as will be shown, the ancient Dead Sea 
bitumen apparently ran in various kinds. Both Dead Sea and Hasbaya 
‘lance pitches have a present day fusing point of 275° F.; the T. B. M. 
specimen * has a fusing point of 284° F. 

The second question is, “ Did the Dead Sea district anciently produce 
both a natural plastic bitumen and a glance pitch?” That the Dead Sea 
listrict was a major source of bitumen in antiquity is proved not only 
xy the many references to it, but also its great commercial value is 
llustrated by the fact that it is said to have entered into the political 
nachinations of the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, Mark Anthony and 








‘ Abraham, ibid., pp. 242-243. 
* Harold R. Beck, research chemist, conducted the T. B. M. experiment. 
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Herod the Great. It seems quite likely that this district in antiquity 
yielded both a plastic bitumen and a glance pitch, just as both are found 
together at certain sites today. In the Barbados ® glance pitch appears 
close to the surface but at lower levels the substance is more like an 
asphalt’ than a glance pitch. Other border line cases between asphalt 
and glance pitch appear in Oregon, Cuba,® Mexico’ and Albania." 

This phenomenon Is not surprising, since native bituminous substances 
do not have fixed chemical formulas and even specimens that are taken 
from the same source at different times vary in both chemical and 
physical properties. Even specimens taken at the same time from dif- 
ferent sections of the same pit may likewise differ in both properties.'* 

Every student of the geography of the Dead Sea district knows that 
great changes have taken place there since historic times and although 
today only glance pitch is found there, it is quite likely that in earlier 
times there was also a plastic asphalt on the site. The fourteenth chapter 
of Genesis implies that there was plastic asphalt there in Abraham’s time 
and that these “ slime pits” constituted a real military problem. If they 
had been glance-pitch mines, which are usually pit mines, they would 
have offered no real military obstacle. 

Pliny ‘® speaks of the Dead Sea bitumen as the plastic type. This is 
doubly important, for in the same sentence he contrasts it with the 
glance pitch type which he says was found near Sidon. This latter was 
doubtless from the Hasbaya mines. 

Pliny considers glance pitch to be the finest quality of bitumen. This 
is doubtless, however, in reference to its numerous medicinal usages, 
where the brittle glance pitch would be superior to the plastic bitumen. 
“Bitumen to be of good quality should be extremely brilliant, heavy 
and massive; it should also be moderately smooth, it being very much 
the practice to adulterate it with pitch.” ' 

As late as 1848, Lynch found at the northern end of Jebel Usdum 
“a broad flat marshy delta, the soil coated with salt and bitumen and 
yielding to the foot.” 1° Frederick Clapp? in a recent study of the Dead 
Sea district lists the data on (1) seepage of liquid petroleum, (2) bitumen 
exudations from the lake and (3) bituminous rocks. 

The third question is “How did antiquity make a plastic type of 
bitumen out of hard and brittle glance pitch?” The ancients were 
aware of the fact that glance pitch may be blended with certain vegetable 
oils, tree pitches or animal fats and thus made into a compound with 
much of the plastic qualities of a true asphalt. That “ bitumen” was so 


° Abraham, ibid., p. 238. 

7 Asphalt and bitumen are synonyms. Asphalt is the more common term when used 
by present day chemists; bitumen is the more common term used by archaeologists. 

® Abraham, tbid., p. 143. 

® Abraham, ibid., p. 145. 

7° Abraham, ibid., p. 239. 

11 Abraham, ibid.., p. 205. 

72 Abraham, ibid., p. 69. 

48 Pliny, Natural History, bk. XXXV, ch. 51; ef. also bk. VII, ch. 15. 

™ Pliny, ibid., bk. xxxv, ch. 15, § 51, Bostock and Riley translation. 

15 Lynch, Expedition to the Dead Sea and the Jordan, p. 306, 

*° Bull, Amer, Assn. Petroleum Geologists, Vol. 20, pp. 900-2. 
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blended is demonstrated by Exodus 2: 3 where bitumen (hémdr) is said 
to be mixed with pitch (zéfeth) in the making of the ark of bulrushes. 
Pliny refers to similar mixing of pitch and bitumen in the passage where 
he has been referring to both plastic Dead Sea bitumen and a bituminous 
earth from near Sidon (i.e. Hasbaya glance pitch). Mixtures of bitumi- 
nous substances and pitch were jiven the Greek name pissdsphaltos. 
Indeed, pitch was a common adulterant of ancient bitumen, as already 
stated by Pliny. In modern Syria this same blending of glance pitch and 
pine or terebinth pitch is used for the waterproofing of roofs.’ Besides 
the above-mentioned resins (pitch) oleo-resins and beeswax could also 
be used. 

Other excellent softening agents available in ancient Palestine were 
olive oil, linseed oil, castor oil and mutton fat. Strabo‘* quotes Posi- 
donius, who twice refers to the use of olive oil with bitumen. In par- 
ticular he states that the bitumen discovered in Rhodes requires more 
olive oil. By at least the fourth century B.C. wood tar was available as 
a softening agent, for its manufacture is described by Theophrastus. 
It was apparently an old industry by his time. 

The fourth question is “ For what purpose would the Israelite inhabi- 
tants of Kiriath-sepher use the glance pitch found in that city?” As 
vineyards were common in that section of the Shephelah glance pitch 
was useful for fumigating the vineyards. It was burned with or without 
sulphur as is done in modern Syria. It was used as a cure for infected 
vines. Posidonius refers to such usage in these words which Strabo '” 
quotes from him: “He also speaks of the asphaltic vine-earth which is 
mined at Pierian Seleucia as a cure for the infested vine; for, he says, 
if it is smeared on together with olive oil, it kills the insects before they 
can mount the sprouts of the roots; and, he adds, earth of this sort was 
also discovered in Rhodes, . . . but it required more olive oil.” In modern 
Syria it is still so used. It was also employed to treat cuts and injuries 
to both trees and vines. For ordinary farm tools its most common usage 
was as the cement for holding the small flint teeth in place in the grain 
sickles, for this type of flint sickle was still employed as late as Iron I, 
though disused before the period to which our sample belongs. It would 
also be a good cement for holding any type of metal tool, such as a 
pruning knife, in a wooden handle. 

In city life it would also serve as a cement for holding many types of 
materials together. It was a waterproofer, either of brick, masonry or 
wood. It was especially useful as a waterproofer of roofs. It made ideal 
weather-proof paints and varnishes either for wood or metal. Its only 
lisadvantage was its dark color. It was an excellent preservative for both 
wood and metal. It was also used to waterproof pottery. Pliny refers to 
ts numerous usages in medicine. Also, just as glance pitch was used as 
on amulet in later Arabic times, so it may have been used by the 
Canaanites of Palestine. The brilliant sheen and odd conchoidal fracture 
f glance pitch would quickly mark it as an amulet. 

*7 Thompson’s The Land and the Book, ch, 14. 

18 Strabo, Geography, 7. 5. 8. 


1° Strabo, ibid., 7.5.8. Loeb translation (H. L. Jones). 
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Today the most common use for glance pitch is in paints, varnishes 
and japans since it gives them a high lustre. Lucas *° has tested for the 
use of bituminous materials in ancient Egyptian varnishes, but all results 
were negative. These few negative tests, however, do not necessarily 
mean that the ancients did not use bituminous paints and varnishes, for 
Pliny specifically refers to them several times. 

In the same room in which the glance pitch was found in T. B. M., 
there was a large two-handled cooking pot in which the glance pitch 
may have been blended with oils into a plastic bitumen, or made into 
paints or varnishes, or otherwise reworked. Since the kitchen of this 
house was two rooms away and since there was so much glance pitch in 
the pithos found in this room, it may have been a work-shop where 
glance pitch was prepared for commercial usage. No data, however, were 
found which could aid in identifying the exact usage for which this 
blending was performed. 


DIVERSE NAMES IN AN OLD-BABYLONIAN PAY-LIST 
ALBRECHT GOETZE 


YBC 7088 is a flat fragment (measuring 91x 137mm.) of a once 
larger tablet. Its lower edge coincides with the original edge of the 
tablet. The three other sides have been straightened by the excavating 
Arabs so as to create the impression of a complete tablet. Parts of 
two columns are preserved; along the right edge the beginnings of a 
third column are barely visible. The provenance of the fragment is 
unknown. The script is a fairly archaic Old Babylonian such as was 
current in the time of Rim-Sin (18th century B.C.). The orthography 
points to a place in southern Babylonia. Since the fragment came to 
Yale together with Larsa tablets, it may well be Larsa itself. 

The text lists payments to members of labor gangs (nam. 10, literally 
“ten-ship”’).' The normal allotment is 1 shekel, but the men at the 
head of the lists of each gang are liable to receive twice that amount. 
The preserved part of the tablet deals with 5 such gangs in column A, 
the fifth represented by only two names, and with likewise 5 in column B, 
the first represented by only 3 names. 

The interest of the fragment rests with the proper names it contains. 
They testify to the ethnic mixture which prevailed in Babylonia at this 
relatively early period. Besides Akkadian names (probably not a unit 
in themselves) we find one Sumerian name and a number of Amurrite* 


°° Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries, p. 303. 

1J. G. Lautner, Altbabylonische Personenmiete 211. 

21 take it that 2 gur in B 38 and 39 is due to a mistake on the part of the scribe, 
and that 2 gin is actually intended. 

* The standard work on what I call Amurrite names (see for the controversy con- 
nected with the term Language 17 133 ff.) is Th. Bauer, Die Ostkanaaniier (1926). 
The material can be enlarged now particularly from new material excavated in 
Chagiar Bazar and in Mari. Bauer’s book will here be quoted as “ Bauer.” 
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and Hurrian* names; moreover at least one additional group which 
cannot be defined more exactly at present. 


Cor, A. 


1 Mutilated, but probably ending with i-la, and thus Amurrite. ila is the generic 
erm for “ god.” The absolute state of the same word, Hl (most frequently spelled 
ith the AN sign), denotes an individual god whom we know quite well now from 
he Ugaritie epics. The final a of ila has not been satisfactorily explained as yet 
ef. Language 17 135 fn. 72). 

2 Mutilated. The closing [-a]n-da recalls names like Ar-da-ka-an-da and Ap-la- 
ha-an-da (see Dossin, Syria 20 108 f.; RA 35 115 ff.). 

3 Probably [Ja-ab-ru-u]q-4Adda (Amurrite) “(god) Adda has cast forth his 
ightning.” Cf. la-ab-ru-ug-Li-im TCL XI 156 12 and for Adda Dossin, Syria 20 
69 ff. 

4 [la-d]|s-du-ug-Pl (Amurrite) “ (god) El has practiced justice.” The same name 
lso Jean, Sumer et Akkad No, 164 rev. 4; compare also the hypocoristie Jasduqum 
Bauer 30). The s (samekh) is due to assimilation; see Ungnad, BA VI 5 106 fn. 5; 
sauer 56; Thureau-Dangin, RA 24 49. In South Arabic the identical ysdq’l exists 
Ryckmans * I 246, IT 74). 

5 Zi-im-ri-4Sams (Amurrite) “ Help(?) of (god) Sams.” See Bauer 42; BIN 
II p. 26. For the first element see M. Noth, Die isr. Personennamen 176 fn. 3 and 
tyekmans I 222 ff. The second element has been transliterated here as an absolute 
tate; ° the spelling sa-am-su/i found elsewhere is merely an orthographic device for 
aking the consonantal cluster writable (cf. Bauer, ZA NF 4 163 fn. 2). 

6 Agq-ba-hu (Amurrite) “the (divine) brother is (my) * 6a See Bauer 11 
vhere also the variant Agq-bi-a-hu is listed, furthermore Aq-ba-a-hu Iraq 7 35 (Chagar 
azar). The translation of aqgb(a), i.e. probably ‘qb, is problematic. 

7 Ja-ab-ru-ug-Pl (Amurrite) “ (god) El has cast forth his lightning.” Cf. note 
nA 3. 

8 WSa-am-si-E-ra-ah (Amurrite) “(god) Erah (the moon) (is) the sun.” See 
‘a-am-su-E-ra-ah UMBS VIII/2 249 6. 

9 Bu-na-4INANNA (Amurrite) “creation of INANNA.” See Bu-nu-ISTAR Traq 
37 (Chagar Bazar). The more common form of the first element (construct) * is 
unu, buni, see Bauer 16. I have avoided entering into the question as to how 
INANNA is to be read, cf, Albright, BASOR 94 16 fn. 20. 

10 JS-ki?-le-el (Amurrite). One feels reminded of Mi-il-ki-le-el (VS VIII 128 
}) on the one hand and of Su-mu-le-el, a variant of Su-mu-la-El, on the other. 
urthermore of the place names [S-ki-la (BA VI 5-99) and the Assyrian names 
ith [8-ki- which, it seems, contain a word for “son” or the like (Stamm 38, 292 
. 28). It seems hardly possible to read IS in all these cases mil and one may 
robably acknowledge an Amurrite word isku “son” which may have had currency 
ll later Assyrian times. In this case [kilel would have to be kept apart from 
lilkilel. 

It seems to me that the name contains the preposition la rather than the negation 
, its meaning being “a son to (by?) EI.” I thus side with Bauer (p. 77) against 
hureau-Dangin, Syria 15 143. 

11 LU-ki-la (Amurrite) “man (is) like god.” One would like to know how to 
ad the word for “man.” Strikingly similar in structure is Pa-ka-i-la, Pa-a-ka-i-la 
‘For Hurrian names we possess now the monumental work of I. J. Gelb, P. M. 
irves and A, A. MacRae, Nuzi Personal Names (OIP 57, 1943), quoted hereafter 
“ Gelb-Purves ” and “ Gelb-MacRae.” 
°G. Ryckmans, Les noms propres sud-sémitiques (Bibliothéque du Muséon 2, 
34/5). 

There is the possibility that samsa might be more correct. 

* Albright has convinced me that this interpretation is preferable to that as 
nouse”’ (B, Landsberger, Fauna 109). 

7 See however Bu-na-na[- ...] 2BoTU 3 = KBo III 13 I 9. 
® This quotation frequently occurring hereafter refers to J. J. Stamm, Die akka- 
sche Namengebung (MVAeG 44, 1939). 
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(Mauer 37)°: this in turn brings to mind Pu-4IM and Pu-Ba-ah-la from the Amarna 
letters (Knudtzon p. 1566), Pi--IM? from Ta‘annek (uncertain) (Gustavs, Pers, in 
den Tont. von Tell T, 35), and perhaps also Pu-sar-ru(m) (KBo IV 14 III 40; 
KUB VII 61 rey. 8 f.). One may ask whether pa is the word in question. 


ZS per Poe oN 
7 das phoma -— oF 


Ze 











Ee ed ME aH oe mid as 
= Pare ZA FART 
ar an, 
Ar Aa ABE YS 
Tel FF a 

















s< ee COR 
TARR ABA 
FRAGA * 


Laleal 











MS 





ANY 





°Cf. Pé-ki-ldé TCL XIX 74 18 (Old Ass.). Also Pdé-ld BIN VI 84 26; TCL X 
190 6: XXI 199 12; Pdé-ld-a BIN VI 155 15? Furthermore [ x -]in-ni-pa-i-la 2BoTU 
= KBo III 13 I 10. 
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eT LIAN 


a TA BT AE ot 
“Al Bet FEY , pall “FE 
rT AS es ee ET ee 
KE FE Wee eS <I ROBE 
[AAT EE ORE Te eT RT is, 
ee <a (EO AT HROR ak 
beeps os ST SE moka re aha E 


er ee Kind 0.58 endif 
ERS me x et hse 


Lean pees <A 
SES KS | 7 7 § 


anaes 











12. Ba-ti-GA-al (Akkadian) “ (goddess) Bau is holding (the child)”. For the 
Nd Akkadian spelling) %-GA- a see A. Ungnad, Mat, zur altakk. Sprache 57. Cf. 
» later names like Jli-ukallanni (Stamm 191). If correctly interpreted, the name 


ves the correctness of the re ading Bau against the recent tendency to replace it 


“Baba (F. Thureau-Dangin, Homop hones Sumériens p. 40). 
13. A-ri-ib-nu- ga- al (Hurrian). Analyze Arib-nukal. The first element is a form 
the second should be a god. One m: iy think of nukkal from Sum. 


-~ verb “ give, 
just as the well-known Nikkal 


in.gal (K. Tallqvist, Akk, Gétterepitheta 431), 


from nin.gal." 


14 Ha? - -de- mu-lu-uk (probably Hurrian). Analyze perhaps Halda-muluk. The 


'" Cf. Nu-gal HSS X p. XXXV. 
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first element would be a form of hal- (Gelb-Purves 212 f.), the second an enlargement 
of mulu (ibid. 235). 

15 Na-na-bu-ul-me (Wurrian). Analyze as Nanab-ulme and compare Gelb-Purves 
237 f. and 271 (where Ulmi-4Tessub KBo IV 10 should have been quoted). The first 
element is verbal. The remarkable fact about it is that so far only nanib with i was 
known. I have stated in Language 16 127 that no verb exists that shows forms with 
both a and i at the end. Here then is one. I would still maintain that nanib is 
impersonal-passive and nanab intransitive (see Language 19 175). Unfortunately 
the meaning of the verbal stem nan- has not yet been established. 

16 Ti-ir-ma-da-al (Wurrian). Analyze as Tirm-adal. The first element is theo 
phorous (see Gelb-Purves 267). For adal (the spelling of which follows the rules for 
voicing, see Purves AJSL 58 378 ff.) see ibid, 207. 

17) Ha-ru-hu-ul (Uurrian) occurs identically in Nuzu (Gelb-Purves 55). The 
analysis is obscure. 

18 Na-na-bu-ul-me-se-ra (Wurrian) consists obviously of the name of line 15 and 
an additional element sera. Tripartite names are quite unusual in Hurrian. In the 
final Sera the -ra may be the suffix of the “ comitative ” (E, A. Speiser, AASOR 20 
111 f.) which at times means simply “and” (ibid. with fn, 122). 

19 A-bi-e-tar (Amurrite) “my father is great.” Abi-yatar (Bauer 10) is the 
same name in a phonologically older form, cf. furthermore Hebr. ’abytr (M, Noth, 
Die isr. Personennamen 193). For the form compare Sa-am-me-e-tar (Syria 19 111). 

20 = 12. 

21 Me-ma-tum (probably Akkadian, though not known from other sources). Cf. 
Ma-ma-tum (Ranke 11 119; HSS X p. xxxv). Both are hypocoristics in -atum (Ranke 
14 ff.; Ungnad, BA VI 5 78f.). 

22 Qd-tar-a-bi (Amurrite) “ (god) Qatar (is) my father.” For Qatar (absolute ) 
see Bauer 79. J. Lewy (Revue de l’hist. des religions 110 48 fn. 48) reads Qadar, 
which is contradicted by Old Babylonian orthography. 

23 Ki-sum-ra-bi (Akkadian) “the kissum is great.” Cf. Stamm 91. 

24 Se-li-Di-ba-ar (Akkadian) “my protection (is) (god) Dibar.” This god 
appears in the Old Akkadian names Dan-Di-bar and Su-Di-bar (both in HSS X), his 
nature becomes clear from Chicago Syllabary 134 f.; dibar is the (or one) reading 
of the name of the Sum, bull-god gud. There is also a mountain Dibar (RA 8 199) 

25 Ka?-az-zi-ik. Uncertain. But compare Ka-zi-iz-za-AN Iraq 7 39 (Chagar 
Bazar) and Gelb-Purves s.v. kaz- and -kazzi. 

26 I-li-ma-a-bi (Akkadian) * my god is my father.” See Stamm 300. 

27 = 21. 

28 -Ru-GA-zi. Uncertain. 

29 Warad-i-li-su (Akkadian) “servant of his god.” See Ranke 172; BIN VII 
p. 25; YBT VIII p. 25. 

30 Su-ru-us-ke-en (Akkadian) “ the ‘ Root’ is firm.” A well known name during 
the Old Akkadian (A. Ungnad, Materialien zur altakk, Sprache 89; HSS X p. xxxvi 
and Ur periods (N. Schneider, Orient. 23 184). Note that the absolute state suru 
classifies the word as a proper name, a mythical or mythological entity. 

31 Ra-bi-ta-ah-la-as. A similar name is Ki-in-ta-ah-la-as below B 17. The name 
may well be Akkadian, beginning with rabi “ (is) great” and kin “ (is) firm’ 
respectively. But the remaining tahlas causes difficulties. One might think o 
haliim “ become bright” (see F. Thureau-Dangin, TCL IIT p. 58 fn. 2) and compar 
Rabi-melammesu and Rabi-sellasu, Certainty cannot be attained at present. One may 
even suspect “ Elamite ” origin. 

32 Ha-an-ki-ir-di/ki. Uncertain. An element han- is abundantly attested in Hui 
rian (Gelb-Purves 213). One feels reminded, however, also of names like Hanigalba 
(ef. Landsberger, ZA NF 1 230 fn. 2 and Gelb, AJSL 55 83). 

33. Ha-nu-us-la. Uncertain. Is han- the same element as in the preceding name 
34 I-din-ni-mu-us (Akkadian) “ NimuS has given.” It seems that Nimus is 
deity. I have been unable to find any other occurrences unless ni-mu-us is a phoneti 
spelling of 4nin.musS.a SLT 124 VII 4, a name which is read 4nin.si,.a by Jea 
(RA 27 193) and by Deimel (SL 556, 491) and 4nin.gttn.a by Tallqvist (Akk 

Gitterepitheta 407). 


11 This means here and hereafter H. Ranke, Early Babylonian Personal Name 
(BE, Series D III, 1905). 
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35 Ku-ur-wa-dAdad (Akkadian) “ (god) Kurwa (is) the storm-god.” The god 
oceurs as 4Kur-ba SLT 122 VI 6, as Kurwe at Nuzu (AASOR XVI 47f., p. 99) 
and is perhaps identical with the Kassite G/Kurb/pa (see Gelb-Purves 230). 

36 A-bu-tdbumbu-um (Akkadian) “the good father.” See Stamm 294, YBT V 


Ba-ak-zi. Uncertain. 
A-hi-ta-ab (Akkadian) “ my brother is good.” See Stamm 295. 

39 = 29. 

40 Me.ab-ta.ma-an-ti (Sumerian) “a decree from the ab has granted me 
life.” Cf. Me.abzu-ta UMBS XI/1 No. 100; I-na-ME.AB-AN BA VI 5 p. 99; also 
4gul-gi-ma-ti “ Sulgi granted me life” UCP IX 2 92. 

41 Pi-il-ha-tAdad (Akkadian) “ venerate ye Adad!”. The same name appears 
in Nuzu (Gelb-MacRae 311); in Old Babylonian one finds usually Pilah-¢dAdad 
‘venerate (sgl.) Adad!” (Stamm 204). 


Cox. B. 


2 Restore perhaps the Akkadian name Ka-[ab-]ti[-ia] (Stamm 114). Here it 
may be a hypocoristic of a name beginning with the theophorous element Kabta 
(ef. YBT VIII p. 14). 

3 Ib-ni-k/qi-is-tum (Akkadian) “ K/Qistum has created.” So far as I know, no 
such goddess is known anywhere else. One feels tempted to connect her with the 
Arabic qais (J. Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidenthums 67; Ene. des Islam 2 651 f.) 
ind Nab. qysh (El Hejra, see G. A. Cook, North-Sem. Inser. 217 ff.) .2* Cf. further- 
more H, 8, Nyberg, Arch. fiir Religionswissenschaft 35 342. 

4 Ib-sa-ha-li (Wurrian). In Nuzu Ibsahalu is one of the most frequent names. 
Analyze as Ibsa-hali. For the elements see Gelb-Purves 220 and 213. 

5=A 37. 

6 Ta-ab/p-la-as-ri, perhaps Akkadian and meaning “ give ye counsel to me! ” 
This interpretation makes two assumptions: (1) that by the side of apdlum there 

exists a secondary tapdlum (this would account for the alleged bad orthography in 
lit-tap-pal listed in Delitzsch HWB s. v. apdlu I 2); (2) that there is a noun asrum 
“counsel” (in view of names like Asri-ilisu etc.* (Stamm 258) and the equation 
asirtu, pl. asratu = Sum, na.ri “direction, guidance” (Kramer, BASOR 79 25), 
this is as good as certain). 

7 Pu-lu-uh seems to be Akkadian, but the form of the name is quite unusual. 
[t may be an abbreviation of names like Paluh-rigims&u “ terrifying is his (i.e. the 
tormgod’s) roar” (Stamm 235); the change in the first vowel could be compared 
with that in sulilum as against salilum. 

8 A-a-ha-am-mu-t (Akkadian) “ woe to the rebel! ”. Unique, but for exclama- 
tions of a similar kind see Stamm 162 f. 

9 Si-ip-¢Nannai (Akkadian) “ foot of Nannai,” probably abbreviated from “ at 
the feet of Nannai” (see Stamm 277). 

10 Ba-ga-am-ma. Uncertain. There is nothing exactly corresponding. But Baza 
ind Bazi oceur in Ur tablets (Schneider, Orient. 23), the latter also in Old Akkadian 
HSS X p. xx), and the former in Cappadocian tablets (BIN VI 178 13; TCL XXI 
219 B2). Bauer 15 lists Baza as Amurrite. 

11 #-a-ra-bi (Akkadian) “ (god) Ea is great.” See e.g. YBT VIII p. 9; BIN 
Vilp. it. 

12 Mar-4Samas (Akkadian) “son of (god) Samas.” E.g. BIN VII p. 18. But 
he spelling with the phonetic sign mar is quite unusual. 

13 Bélum-sa-ak-kum (Akkadian) “the lord is power.” Cf. Be-li-sa-ki HSS X 
oe: 

14 Da-ad-me. Uncertain. 

15 = 5. 

16 Zi-ib-la-nu-um. (“ Amurrite”). This is one of the names in -dnum, so fre- 
juent among Akkadianized Amurrites (Bauer 42 ff.). This particular one was not 
nown before. There is hardly any doubt that it belongs together with Ugar. zbl, 
n alternate name of the god dliyn b‘l; no doubt either that it is related to Hebr. 


12 The Akk. s may be due to assimilation to the following t. 
Cf, A’rumma-ili BIN VII 193. 
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Zabuldn and the J'b3nw of the execration texts (K, 
Fiirsten BT.) 

17 Ki-in-ta-ah-la-as. See above A 31. 

18 Ap-pa. Uncertain, since too vague. Cf. A-pa-... TCL I p. 16; A-ap-pa 
Ranke 58 

19 J-na-pa-su-ur (Akkadian) “from the table.” Apparently abbreviated in the 
manner of Ana-selli for Ana-sellisa-Cmid BA VI 5 p. 85. 

20 Ib-ni-Pl-Amurrim (Akkadian) “the El of Amurru created.” See Ranke 93. 

21 Pa-ap-pa (probably Akkadian). See BIN VII p. 19. 

22 Nu-na-at(?)-ti. If Akkadian, which is entirely uncertain, it might be a Ist 


person plural, “ we are smashing,” the object being omitted. Such a name would be 


quite unique. 

23 Si-na-a-a (Akkadian), hypocoristic of a name like Sind-béldni (Stamm 296). 
24 Pa-a-sum-GU-la and 25 Pa-a-sum-i-la must be treated together. The second 
certain that both are Amurrite. If this is so, the similarity in struc- 
(see ad A 11 above) is rather striking and suggests that the 

f ka, and 


name makes 
ture with Pa-a-ka-i-la 
correct analysis is Pd-sum-GUla/ila. The element sum/w takes the place o 


thus is probably to be combined with Hebr. sdwd, Aram, swd. The meaning is then: 


* Man(7%) is the image of GU-la, of god.” 
The element GU-la seems to be identical with GU-li (construct!) in GU-li-¢Adda 
(Taanach 1 3) and GU-li-4/s-ha-ra (Alalha, Antiquaries Journal 19 45). I am 
inclined to identify it with Arab. qaulun, Akk. qilum, and with Hebr. qé6l, Aram. 
qalad. If so, the “ voice” of the god seems to have been deified. 
25 See on previous line. 
26 16 
27 Me-it-Bi-ir, probably Amurrite, “ dead is (god) Bi/er.” The god Ber (probably 
Wer) is best known from Middle-Assyrian names (Ebeling, Reallex. 


Me-ma-be er TC L xX 


identical wit! 

der Ass. s. v. Ber), but occurs also in earlier documents, e. g. 

191 18 (Old Assyrian) (ef. J. Lewy, MVAeG 33 60 fn. a). 
28 4 r-zi-na-8e-me-i (Akkadian) “ (god) Urzina, hearken! ”. Urzina, who accord- 


ing to the feminine imper, semi should be a goddess, is not known to me from any 


other soures 
29 Ku-us-di-da-ti (Akkadian). This name revives the question as to the meaning 
cf. in last place Meek, RA 34 62. The feminine imper. kusdi 
tee 


of the element datum; 
‘arrive, my datum! 


enforces the inference that datum is a noun in the feminine. 


Cf. B 33, below. 

30 Ma-ni-gi-na-ak. Uncertain. 

31 Ni-id-na-at-4Sin (Akkadian) “ gift of (god) Sin.” See Stamm 257 

32 Ma-an-nu-um-ki-ma-4Samas (Akkadian) “ who is like Samas.” E. ¢, YBT VIII 
p- 16. 

33 4Samas-da-ti (Akkadian) “ (god) SamaS is my datum.” Cf. above 
(god) Sin has given me a_ brother.” 


. B 29. 
34 4Sin-a-hi-i-di-nam (Akkadian) See 
Ranke 135 

35 1-li-is-me-a-ni (Akkadian) “my god has hearkened to me.” See Stamm 189. 

36 @WSe-rum-ili (Akkadian) “ (god) S@rum* is my god.” See Stamm 210. 

37 27 

38 Bi-ku-ur-tum. Akkadian, if a variant (with 7 for wv! 
born (fem.) ”’. 

39 Se-li--Adad (Akkadian) “ protection of Adad.” See Ranke 167. 

40 Su-ma-ki-is-8i-ir (Akkadian) probably “ give success 7° with a son.” Not found 
elsewhers 

4] 1-am-li-gu-us, Uncertain. 

42 Me-ri-it-ki-8u. Uncertain. 

43 Se-li-si-re-en (Akkadian) “ protection of the two séru.” The dual may refer 
to the divine couple hr and lm well known from the Ugaritic texts. 

44 Js-me-dAdad (Akkadian) “(god) Adad has hearkened.” See Ranke 110. 

45 Either [Be-l]i-Sa-du-t or [i-l]i-8a-du-u (both Akkadian) “ my lord/god (is) 
See on the one hand HSS X p. xxix, on the other, Orient. 47-49 p. 42. 


5) of bukurtum “ first 


a mountain.” 
1* See below on B 43. 
*5 As sometimes in southern Old Babylonian. 
16 Cf, Stamm 179 fn. 2. 
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BAAL’S TWO MESSENGERS 
H. L. GinsBere 


In the early years of Ugaritic studies, some writers were guilty of a 
good many false distinctions among the dramatis personae of the epics; 
but these have practically all been given up.' There is, however, an 
example of the opposite error—that is to say, a false identification of two 
distinct characters—which has hitherto remained unchallenged: I mean 
the view that Baal’s two attendants, Gpn and ’Ugr, are one person called 
*Gpn-w-Ugr.? The mistake was made in the first place, and perpetuated 
thereafter, under the influence of the double-barreled names Qds-w-’Amrr 
(also Qds--Amrr, V AB 6: 11) and Ktr-w-Hss. But firstly, Qd8-w-’Amrr 
interchanges (a) with simple Qds and simple ’Amrr and (b) with 
‘fisherman of (the Lady) Athirat (of the Sea)’ (II AB 4-5: 8-17;* 
V AB 6: 9-11). Secondly, not only does Ktr-w-Hss similarly interchange 
(a) with simple Ktr and simple Hss and (b) with ‘Hayyin‘* (of the 
Skill of [the Two] Hand|s]) ’—all these permutations occur together in IT 
Aq col. 5 — but it is demonstrably in the singular that Ktr-w-Hss speaks 
of himself (‘I will set,’ II AB 4-5: 123; 6: 5; ‘I say/said,’ IT AB 7: 23; III 
ABA7,8; ‘my word, II AB6: (2,) 15; 7: 25°) and is spoken of (‘ before 


‘ About the only one of these erroneous distinctions that was not a hundred per 
cent arbitrary was that between Baal and ’Al’iyn Baal. In its favor could be cited 
the phrase ’aliyn bn bl; which does occur once (*I AB 2: 17-18), and the most 
obvious sense of which is *’Al’iyn the son of Baal.’ But as only the combination 
aliyn b' occurs elsewhere (including ibid. ll. 6 and 10), and as the latter inter- 
changes with the simple b‘l in such a way as to leave no doubt about their identity, 
the one passage that reads ’al’iyn bn b'l must either, through some chance, have pre- 
served a trace of a divergent tradition or been misunderstood (i. e., bn may have 
found its way into the text through the inadvertence of some scribe, or does not 
perhaps express here the notion of sonship). See also Orientalia NS 5 (1936): 166. 

*T undeniably had an inkling of the true state of affairs when I wrote the notes in 
Orientalia NS 5 (1936): 183 below on II AB 8: 9 and 188 below on *I AB 2: 15-16. 
But unfortunately I did not follow it up. 

* LL). 2-4 of that column are restored by me as [..... qds| walmrr dgy rbt] ’atrt 
jm in Orientalia NS 9 (1940): 43 above. I might add here that the photograph of 
the passage is distinctly more favorable to this restoration than the autograph. The 
itter conveys the false impression that the part of the tablet’s surface where the 
ower portions of the m and first r of w’a[mrr, or traces thereof, would have appeared 
is perfectly smooth; whereas the photograph exhibits precisely the desired traces in 
recisely the right place. (See Syria 13 [1932]: Pl. XXX col. 4, 1. 3. On this and 
he preceding photograph, Pl, XXIX, the designations ‘ Face’ and ‘ Revers’ have 
been interchanged.) If, then, my restoration is accepted as substantially correct, 
he reference in the text to which this footnote is appended ought really to read: 
J AB 4-5: 2-17. 

‘ Bauer’s identification of the craftsman-god’s name Hyn with the Arabic word 
hayyin ‘easy’ and his attribution to it of the sense of ‘ deft’ in Ugaritic ought 
ever to have been opposed. That one word can have both meanings is proved by 
he Latin facilis. That the formation represented by hayyin was known in Ugaritic 
1as been confirmed by nyr = Arab, nayyir ‘ luminous,’ NK 16, 31 (again an epithet 
f a god!). That the root, finally, of the Arabic hayyin was employed in North 
Semitic with related meanings seems to be borne out by Aramaic hawn- ‘ mind, 
aculties ’’ (with which the Hebrew. hén ‘ wealth’ may be etymologically identical). 

° The pronominal suffix (though not the verb) is already cited as proof by Bauer, 
JAW 51 (1933): 100. 
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him...in his presence,’ II AB 4-5: 107-8 °) .“* Whereas thirdly, the com- 
bination Gpn w’Ugr (a) does not alternate with simple Gpn or ’Ugr or 
any other apparently singular designation, and (b) is construed as a dual. 

As regards the first half of the preceding sentence, the burden of 
proof would rest upon such as might question it; but it is necessary to 
elaborate somewhat upon the second half. Ugaritic grammar and spell- 
ing are such that taken by itself practically any dual form could just as 
well be read as a plural or as a singular; but context, comparison, and 
common sense will usually establish a balance of probability in favor of 
one or other of these three possibilities sufficient to satisfy those who 
have a feeling for philological probabilities. 

In the present instance, an examination of the preserved portions of 
V AB 3-4 yields the following relevant data: (1) Baal instructs glmm 
(1.5) to convey to Anath a message, specifically an invitation to visit 
him and hear what he has to say to her. (2) Upon their approach, 
Anath espies *lm (1.29) and demands to know the reason for the 
coming of Gpn w’Ugr (1.33).’ (3) In reply, Baal’s message is repeated 
by glmm (ll. 49-64). (4) Anath promptly (a) accepts the invitation in 
terms very similar to those in which it was formulated (ll. 65-75a) and 





° Goetze, JBL 60 (1941) : 356, rightly follows Dussaud in dividing the stich as 
follows: &t ’alp qdmh, mr’a wtk pnh; and my translation of this, ‘ they placed an 
ox before him, a fatted one in front of him,’ agrees with his except in not paying 
homage to his baseless supposition that the function of the perfect of transitive 
verbs is that of a factitive. (Actually, §t may well be a passive form [Sita ‘ there 
was placed ’]. Those who know Hebrew syntax know that the fact that mr‘a is in 
the accusative is no argument against such a view, while the following passives t‘db 
[agreeing with ks’u which, as II AB 6: 47-54 confirms, is feminine, as in the Ahirdm 
inscription and as in Akkadian] and yttb [‘ he is seated ’] speak in its favor.) But 
I do not admit that these lines, in which the copula ‘and’ occupies a more advanced 
position in the sentence than is logical (m?r’a wtk pnh instead of wmr'a tk pnh) 
prove that it could be shifted backwards, so that one could say (literally) ‘ Of 
Nikkal and I chant I sing,’ instead of ‘Of Nikkal I chant and I sing.’ That would 
not follow from the other material adduced by Goetze either, even if all of it were 
interpreted correctly. It is, therefore, not for its bearing on the interpretation of 
the text NK but in connection with my analysis, a little further on, of V AB cols, 3-4 
that I wish to emphasize that whatever the exact meaning of V AB 3: 5-6 may be— 
and I for one find it all the harder to determine because the second and third letters 
of the word read by him w‘rbn are doubtful—the interpretation offered by Goetze 
(loc. cit. p. 355) is impossible for the simple reason that we have here not a narra- 
tion of what happened ‘ when the lads had entered * Anath’s portals but instructions 
addressed to them by Baal before they set out for her abode (so rightly Virolleaud 
ad loc.; Albright, BULLETIN 70 [Apr. 1938]: 19). Yet upon that impossibility rests, 
in turn, Goetze’s exegesis (ibid.) of I] AB 3: 12-14! In the circumstances, it is not 
surprising to find that the preceding and following lines offer no clue to the feelings 
of Yadid (one of the appellations of Mut), but do render it tolerably clear that his 
rival Baal ‘ felt insulted,’ and consequently far more probable that it was the latter 
who ‘rose and spat amidst the assembly of the sons of ’El.’ 

62 On ’ilm ... hmt, IT Aq 5: 20, 29-30, see below n. 8. 

7 The question, or exclamation, ‘ik mgy(t) X is likewise ejaculated by Y as soon 
as X arrives at the domicile of Y in II AB 2: 12-24; 4-5: 27-32. That it can not 
mean ‘ See what hath happened, O X’ (so Albright, BULLETIN 84 [Dec. 1941]: 16), 
but only ‘ Why is Y come?’, can be seen from the fact that, when YX is a female one 
must say ‘ik mgyt X (II AB 2: 23, 4-5: 31 [ef. also the parallel line 32]). "Jk can 
hardly mean anything but ‘why’ in II AB 3: 28. (Context: Baal and Anath seek 
the favor of [? tmgnn//tgzyn] Athirat. Athirat asks, ‘Why seek mine? Have you 
sought El’s?’ Anath proceeds to explain.) 
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b) adds (ll. 76-7): ‘Go, go, divine attendants(?) (‘nn *ilm).* Ye are 
low(?) and I am fast(?) (atm bitm w’an snt).’® In this episode, 
herefore, obviously (1) glmm =’ilm = Gpn w’Ugr = ‘nn *ilm; (2) the 
yonoun ‘atm and a verb with the afformative -tm are employed in 
ddressing the same; and (3) it would be flying in the face of proba- 
ility to interpret glmm, ‘atm, and bstm'° otherwise than as duals ™ 
nd Gpn w’Ugr otherwise than as the names of two individuals joined 
y ‘and’ (i.e., ‘Gpn and ’Ugr’). 

A considerable balance of probability in favor of the duality of Gpn 
nd ’Ugr also emerges from an independent appraisal of the preserved 
ortions of II AB 7: 52—8:'47. In this passage we have only Baal’s 
irections to a delegation which he sends to Mut.’? His opening words 
) the delegation are ‘Look here, [Gpn]|*° w’Ugr!’; the last line of the 


* Literally, perhaps, ‘attendants of divinity.’ For ’ilm as a purely grammatical 
ural meaning ‘deity’ or ‘divinity’ ef. II Aq 5: 13-33 and my interpretation of 
iese lines in Orientalia NS 9 (1940): 41-42. (It has occurred to me that the only 
xample I cite there of the plural construction of the Hebrew ‘léhim when employed 
this sense, namely 1 Sam 28: 13, might be explained away as due to dittography. 
therefore add here a reference to Deut 5: 23; Jos 24: 19; | Sam 4: 8; 17: 26, 36; 
er 10: 10; 23: 36.) Some such meaning as ‘servant’ or ‘attendant’ is suggested 
r ‘nn by a comparison of our passage, II AB 8: 15 (see below), and II AB 4-5: 59 
pbd ’an ‘nn ‘atrt ‘Am I slave, the servant of Athirat?’). The isolated quotation 
om the unpublished text III AB B in Syria 17 (1936): 155 n. 1, which reads 
Lb wnnh bn dgn ’artm psh, may be translated tentatively: ‘Surrender Baal and 
is servants! I will inherit (‘art-m) the possessions (ps = pd, I K 142, 287; ¢ and d 
ing, as is well known, alternative notations of d) of the Son of Dagan! ’ 
® My translation of this sentence does not purport to be more than pure guesswork 
far as the meanings of the two verbs is concerned (should further evidence confirm 
, the Hebrew word béses ‘he tarried’ [Exod 32: 1; Jud 5: 28] will have to be 
issociated from the root bws [Ugar. bwt] ‘to be ashamed’), but I do believe it 
nders their forms correctly. 
‘Tim is not included in this list because we have already seen (above n, 8) that 
ie plural of this word can denote a single deity as well as, of course, several of 
em; and it is possible that the same plural can also denote a pair of divinities. 
‘1 T.e., either as singulars plus the emphatic enclitic -m or as plurals denoting 
me unnamed messengers in addition to Gpn and ’Ugr (or to the alleged single 
sssenger *Gpn-w-Ugr). A propos‘of the second of these theoretical possibilities it 
ould be observed that although what one might almost call passing mention of 
al’s 7 glmm (and 8 hnzrm) is made in *I A 5: 8-9, one who is content to listen 
tentively to the voice of the texts and to forego the pleasure of reading his own 
eas into them will not escape the impression that when the poet sings of the 
ssions of Gpn and ’Ugr he thinks of their colleagues as keeping the home-fires 
ining (cf. prob. IV AB 2: 3 ff.), if he thinks of them at all. See also n. 13. 
*How the delegation discharged its mission, and how Mut reacted to it, was 
ited at the beginning of the next tablet in the series; and that beginning, if not 
» whole of that tablet, is unfortunately missing from the corpus of fragments 
overed by the excavators to date. 
’The restoration is certain, thanks to the better preservation of Fragment b: 57, 
ich was evidently identical with If AB 7: 52 ff except for minutiae. A comparison 
the two parallels yields the following pertinent additional data. (1) Although 
» lines which follow the words ‘ Look here, Gpn w’Ugr’ are cryptic, and unfortu- 
tely soon become defective and then break off altogether in both texts, it can 
rdly be an accident that no example of the letter w—which might represent the 
ula w ‘and’—occurs in the preserved portions of either text; which creates a 
ong presumption against any of either the preserved or lost words being names of 
litional attendants addressed by Baal. (2) On the other hand, the context favors 
: application of the cryptic words to Gpn w’Ugr themselves, and (3) the rhythm 
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scene (marked as such by a following double horizontal stroke) reads: 
[ gpn| w’ugr; and in the course of his harangue, Baal says: 


wngr And beware," 
‘nn .*tlm .’al 15 O divine attendants (?).1° Draw ye not 
tqrb Ibn .*ilm nigh unto the Godly One *° 
mt .’al.y‘dbkm Mut; lest he make you 
kimr bph like a lamb in his mouth, 
klvi. btbrn like a kid in the cleft (?) 
gnh .tht’an 20 of his gullet (?) ve be crushed." 


So that Baal in this episode, like Anath in the one outlined in the pre 
ceding paragraph, addresses Gpn w’Ugr (a) as ‘nn *tlm and, what is mor 


naturally leads to an arrangement of them into stichs beginning with words that lool 
like nouns with the dual ending. (Bauer, D. alphab. Keilschriftterte v. Ras Schamix 
[1936]: 56 and 57, has hit on the right stichic arrangement. But he gives no trans 
lation, and one can not but doubt whether in hesitantly suggesting the resolution o 
‘mmym into ‘mm ym [p. 56 n, f] he intended ‘mm as a construct dual. 

Taking, then, the better preserved, and in my opinion more correct, text of Frag 
ment b as a basis, we read and tentatively translate the lines in question: ‘n gp 
uwugr bn glmt, ‘mmym bn elm[t] rmt pr't Vibrb>m(?) ntl], shrrm hobl | 
‘rpt tht | l, m'srm ete. * Look here, Gpn and ’Ugr, sons of Glmt; ‘mm 
twain, sons of Zlmt, the rmt pr‘t ’ibrm(?)nt; winged ones twain, sis 
birdlike ones twain, ...............’— Textual remarks: I prefer the readin 
bn glmt of the Fragment to bglmt of Il AB because it gives better sense and i 
supported by the parallel expression in the next line. The final ¢ of glmt and th 
final m(?)nt of ’ibrm(?)nt are restored according to II AB. Both Virolleaud an 
Bauer fail to make the latter restoration; but the line breaks off in the middle « 
the + and the three letters in question may well have followed, though they mu: 
have been small and crowded and/or have curved into the right hand margin 
encroached upon the column to the rigHt; all of which phenomena can be illustrate 
from ends of lines elsewhere in the Ugarit texts. — Exegetical remarks For Gln 
as a goddess, cf. (with Bauer, op. cit. p. 1 n. 0) RSh 1929 1: 19; 3: 25. Fe 
shrrm//m‘srm, cf. ‘sr//shrrt, SS 41, 44-5, 47-8. My rendering is based upon tl 
established fact that ‘s7 means ‘bird.’ The sun-goddess’s full title, mrt ’ilm &p 
shrrt Va &mm (I AB 2: 24-5; II AB 8: 21-3), must also mean something like ‘ tl 
Gods’ Torch Shapsh, that wings o’er the expanse(?) of heaven.’ 

14 Ngr here is evidently the imperative of the » conjugation of the Ugaritic vei 
meaning ‘ to guard’ (ef. the n conjugation of &mr in Hebrew). But whether the sai 
Ugaritie verb is gyr, as I claimed in BULLETIN 72 (Dec. 1938): 19 n. 11, or ng 
as the majority of writers maintain, is a question upon which I now have an opt 
mind. 

15 See above, n. 8. 

16Tn Hebrew the corresponding bné ‘lohim (rarely, b. ’élim) ‘angels* occurs on 
in the plural; but ef. the singular of the corresponding Aramaic formation in D 
3: 25. 

‘7 Tt is a pleasure to acknowledge that Bauer (op. cit. [above, in n, 13]: 56) aga 
has the right stich division, and that he also gives a sufficiently accurate definiti 
of ht’ in his selection of lexical peculiarities (p. 69): ‘“ vernichten ” oder iihnlic! 
For the exact sense and etymology, see Albright BULLETIN 82 (Apr. 1941): 48 (a1 
already JPOS 14 [1934]: 132 n. 168). Naturally, Bauer also has the correct stir 
division in the parallel I AB 2: 23 (p. 44), though he betrays that he did not cor 
pletely understand that passage by failing to insert a dot between i'w and hw as he 
always does (in accordance with the last paragraph on p. V) when he recognizes th 
a word divider is erroneously missing in the original. Ht’u hw means ‘ he is crushe:, 
or ground *; ht’u being a passive participle preceeding its pronominal subject, just 
ngs (1. 21) and ‘dbnn (1. 22) are active participles (the latter with an objecti 
pronominal suffix) preceding their pronominal subjects. 
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mportant, (b) with two grammatical forms (y‘dbkm, tht’an) either one 
f which, if it stood alone, or if there were any indications that Gpn 
‘Ugr was a single person, could without violence be construed as a 
ingular,'* but both of which in conjunction, and referring, as is now 
lear,’® to an expression—Gpn w’Ugr—which looks like a designation of 
wo individuals and which there is no reason for believing to be anything 
ise, can only continue to be interpreted otherwise than as dual forms by 
int of extraordinary wrongheadedness. 

And the conclusion which emerges as far and away the most probable 
om a consideration of each of the two episodes by itself becomes at 
ast a near certainty (in my judgment a complete certainty) when the 
vo are compared and the cumulative force of their evidence assessed: 
pn w’Ugr does not designate a single attendant of Baal named *Gpn- 
-Ugr but a pair of attendants of Baal called Gpn and ’Ugr. 

This finding has an important bearing upon other passages. In defec- 
ve or obscure contexts in which dual forms are used with reference to 
mveyors of messages from Baal whose names are missing, it raises 
1e question whether these unnamed are to be identified with Gpn and 
‘gr,’ but it does not, of course, preclude a negative answer to the ques- 


‘That is, y'dbkm as y'dbk-m and tht’an as singular energic. So, too, the impera- 
ve &a (1.5) might per se be a singular (cohortative?), as in *I AB 5: 13; I K 75. 
Previously everybody, apparently, except Bauer (see above, n. 17) thought 
an was the predicate of the immediately following expression nrt ’ilm &ps. But 
en so We ought not to have taken the -km of y‘dbkm as a plural suffix in view of 
a; we might, as suggested in the preceding note, have taken it as a singular one. 
The possible examples are: (1) IL AB 4-5: 104-5. In this laconic catchline one 

n not be certain whether glmm is the object or the subject of tl’akn. But even in 
e latter event glmm can be a dual; for in view of the well attested use of ¢- as the 
efix of the masculine third person plural, its use as the prefix of the masculine 
ird person dual would not be surprising. See also the following example. — 
I AB 2: 16-17. 78a ghm wtsh can only mean ‘ The two of them lift their 
ces and ery’; and since the same persons only a few lines further back (ll. 13-14) 
, ytb, and ytn, the conclusion that they were males, and that the taus of ts’a and 
were to be explained as has just been suggested, at first seemed ineluctable to me. 
e result of my more mature reflection, however, is that the y-forms may very well 
present a purely grammatical congruence with ’ilm (line 13), employed in the sense 
d manner explained above in n, 8 and n. 10 (‘The deities depart and return. 
hold they set their faces ...’), whereas ts’a and tsh (Il. 16, 17), being some dis- 
nce removed from ‘ilm, may be construed according to the actual—female—sex of 
‘ two individuals concerned. Perhaps they are messengers of Mut rather than of 
al, and 11, 1-6a (in which, by the way, the restoration [b‘]1 [1. 4] is not necessarily 
rect) are the end of a message delivered by them to Baal in Mut’s name, rather 
in the poet’s own narration of an event. That would make it easier to understand 
Baal was in a position to speak to them (see Orientalia, 5 [1936]: 166 below), 

| why the messengers are said to return to Mut (ll. 13 ff.; see BULLETIN, No. 84, 
13 below).—(3) *I AB 6: 5-10. The speakers here, it is true, bring not a message 
m but sad tidings of Baal, but of course that does not preclude their being per- 
ial attendants of his. And they are two in number; for they say mgny (ll. 5, 8) 
» two arrived.’ (See BULLETIN 72 [Dec. 1938]: 19, Il. 10-21 and nn. 9 and 12. 
further example of the first person dual ending -ny has probably turned up since: 
the fragment of a letter published and commented upon by Virolleaud, Syria 19 
138]: 343-4, hiny, as the first word of the message proper, can hardly be anything 
the well known particle hl ‘ behold’ plus -ny, the now equally well established 
fix of the first person dual, and is therefore to be translated: ‘ Behold we [two].’ 
olleaud was following a sound instinet in comparing it with hnny, the first word 


the message proper in the second Tlmyn letter [see ref. at beginning of this 
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tion in some or even all such cases. On the other hand, it does preclude 
# sentence framed in the first person singular, like *I AB 1: 5, being 
spoken by Gpn and ’Ugr in their own behalf. That is a new, telling 
argument against Albright’s interpretation of *I AB col. 1,*! but accords 
perfectly with that of Cassuto and myself.** 


AN UNRECOGNIZED AMARNA LETTER FROM UGARIT 
W. F. AvsricutT 


Since M. Schaeffer’s brilliant rehabilitation-of the forgotten ancient 
city of Ugarit (Ras Shamrah on the North-Syrian coast), it has beer 
recognized that at least one, perhaps four Amarna letters from it ha 
been preserved; cf. Virolleaud, Danel, pp. 45 f. Unfortunately, the decisiv: 
ietter (EA 45 |Knudtzon’s edition]) is fragmentary, the name of the city 
from which it came being found only once in the extant lines, and th: 
name of the sender being so badly broken as to defy certain identification 
It is true that the name of the city, though itself broken, is sufficiently 
clear to have been virtually certain ever since Winckler’s pioneer edition 
The name of the sender, evidently king of Ugarit, was read [M |i-is-tr 
by Knudtzon, but this reading is quite impossible;+ we shall return to i 
later. Knudtzon observed a number of facts which indicated to him tha 
there were three, perhaps four other Amarna letters from the same region 
which he arranged in his edition as Nos. 46-49. All but the last hav: 
been preserved in the Berlin Museum; they agree in the followin; 
important respects (some of which are listed by Weber on Knudtzon’ 
authority; some I have added): (1) script and clay are the same 
(2) all were written by Canaanite scribes, exhibiting no Hurrian o 
Hittite phonological peculiarities, while the fragment No. 48 has 
Canaanite gloss; (3) all but No. 48 write “sams?", “Sun-god,” employin 
a very rare spelling otherwise occurring only in three Amarna letter: 
two of which were written from Egypt; (4) all that are sufficiently pr 
served (Nos. 45, 47, 48) exhibit a curious mixture of humility and ind 


parenthesis], but his wrong analysis of the latter led him to an improbable analys 
of the former [hklm/n—unlike hl—does not otherwise occur with a suffix]. ) 

*1 BULLETIN 83 (Oct. 1941): 39-42; modified in BULLETIN 84 (Dec. 1941): 14-1 

22 See BULLETIN 84 (Dec. 1941): 12-13. 

[In this brilliant paper Professor Ginsberg has established his thesis conclusive] 
thus materially advancing our understanding of Ugaritic mythology as well as 
individual texts. My interpretation of the two names as “ Vine(yard) ” and “ Field 
is not affected. I am glad to accept the view of Cassuto and Ginsberg that I* AB. 
12 ff contain the words of Mét’s message. I suggest rendering lines 9-11: 

Depart, and let the two gods return! 
Behold, let them set (their) faces 
Toward Baal (in) the heights of the north! 
As so frequently in Ugaritie epic poetry, both the speaker and the person spoken 
may be referred to in the third person. Non-recognition of this stylistic pecnliari 
has led to many misunderstandings of these texts. Note the provocative new tra 
lation by Gaster, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1944, p. 34.—W. F. A.] 

1The value ¢#é of the sign UD does not appear until later; there are no val 

occurrences of it in the Amarna Tablets (cf. BULLETIN, No. 89, p. 14, n. 39). 
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endent attitude, sometimes approaching a tone of equality. No. 49, 
‘hich is preserved in two fragments at Cairo, was reconstructed by 
<nudtzon, who noticed that script and clay of the fragments were 
lentical, after which they could be fitted together; it agrees with Nos. 
5-48 in points 1 (at least in the color of the clay and the forms of 
haracters) , 2, 3, and 4, as well as in the introductory formula. 

The name of the sender of No. 49 was split into two halves by 
Vinckler, who had not yet fitted the two fragments together; he read 
he first as Sa-ba-- and the second as --¢Addu. Knudtzon, after ex- 
mining the originals in Cairo, read "Sd-ma(!)-¢Adda. Shortly after- 
ards Winckler discovered the name, written in exactly the same way, 
1 the Bogazkéy archives, and it later turned up in the Hittite annals of 
[ursilis IL (cir. 1350-1320 B.C.) in which it is borne by the son and 
iccessor of Etakkama, prince of Kadesh on the Orontes in the last years 
f the Amarna period.’ In spite of the fact that the value sd for the 
on NIG(NINDA) is still very rare in this period,‘ one might have to 
here to it provisionally,’ but Sir Leonard Woolley’s excavation of the 


2In Nos, 45 and 49 the first words, ana Sarri SamS8i béliya are spelled exactly the 
me; the same order of words, though with different spelling, appears otherwise 
ly in Nos. 60 and 61, both written from the court of ‘Abdu-ASirti of Amurru. In 
is, 46-48 the beginning is lost, but Nos, 46 and 47 show the same peculiar order 
sewhere. The formula of No, 49: 5ff., seems to recur in 45 and 47; otherwise it 
curs only in letters from ‘Aziru of Amurru and in two other North-Syrian letters. 
should, moreover, be noted that the latter were all written by Hurrian scribes, 
t by Canaanites. 
‘KBo IV, 4, ii: 6, 65; ef. Goetze, Mursilis, pp. 112 ff. Goetze (who is unconvinced ) 
ndly refers me to KUB VIII, 71: 16, where the first half of the name is preserved 
i the left of the break; it is true that Weidner’s copy offers ba instead of ma, but 
the only difference is a very slight variation in the slope of the lowest horizontal 
“lge, and the characters are constantly confused (as may be seen from the fact 
at Winckler read ma when he first examined the Bogazkéy archives, where he 
und some still unpublished letters of “ Schama-Teschub” [for Tesub read Adda] 
n of Aitakama of Kinza; see Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, No. 
5, p. 41). It is true that both the father and the grandfather (Sutatarra) of 
Niqmadda of Kadesh have Indo-Aryan names, but the phenomenon of alternation 
linguistic origin of dynastic names is common; cf. the succession of princes of 
nurru in the fourteenth century B.C., beginning with two Semitic names and 
ntinuing with Hurrian. 
Because of this fact objection has been raised to my reading Re-wa-as-sdé as the 
me of the addressee of the Taanach Letters (BULLETIN, No. 94, p. 16, n. 20). 
1ad naturally considered this point in advance, and found a sufficient number of 
istrations of N/G = sd in the Amarna Letters to make my reading safe; e. g., 
' word usually written sa-ni-tam, “further,” appears as &d-ni-tam more than a 
re of times in EA 69, 84, 88, 136, 137, 141-3, 145, ete. The photographs show that 
s 84 is sometimes written exactly like the last character in the name of the prince 
laanach. Moreover, aé and sé are not written any closer together than as and ge 
he name Birassena (Shechem letter, BULLETIN, No. 86, p. 30) ; such semi-ligatures 
common in documents of this age. I should read EA 137: 66f. as i-nu-ma 
‘d-ra-at (Kn.: na-gar-ra-at, which is without morphological parallel anywhere) 
istét dl Bu-ru-si-lim, “ since there is left (Heb. nis’¢rah) a single town (fem. in 
iaanite), the town of Burusilu.” As soon as royal Assyrian inscriptions cease to 
mere formulas (copied from precursors), cir. 1300 B.C. the use of the value &4 
mes common. Nor is Hittite negative evidence decisive, because the Hittite royal 
bes probably followed the spellings employed in the letters which they received 
never they could; cf. n. 3. 
In view of the occurrence of the still unexplained element samu or sama in the 
morite ” names of the First Dynasty of Babylon (18th-16th centuries B. C.). 
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ancient North-Syrian city of Alalakh (Tell ‘Atshaneh) shortly before th 
outbreak of the Second World War has altered the picture entirely. hh 
1939 Sidney Smith pointed out that the name of a fifteenth-century 
prince of Alalakh was written in different documents both ™N/G-me-px 
and ”Ni-iq-me-pa; ° it naturally follows that the first sign must be giver 
the otherwise rare phonetic value niq.’ Since Alalakh was a neighbor o 
Ugarit we can have no further hesitation in reading the name "N/G-ma 
-"Adda, not as Sama-Adda but as Niqma-Adda, which is identical wit] 
the well-known Nqmd of the tablets in alphabetic cuneiform.’ The dat: 
of Nqmd was fixed five years ago, when M. Virolleaud published a shor 
account of a recently discovered tablet in alphabetic cuneiform, appar 
ently a translation, of a Hittite letter from Suppiluliuma of Khatti (cir 
1390-1350 B.C.) addressed to Nqmd.’ The name of the latter may now 
be vocalized Niqmadda; it means literally “ Vengeance of Hadad’ 
(“Hadad is my avenger”) .'° The date may be set about 1370 B.C 
most of these alphabetic tablets antedate the destruction of the city by 
earthquake and fire cir. 13865 B.C." 

To the period immediately preceding this destruction belongs also, i 
would seem, the letter from a king of Carchemish to a king of Ugarit 
discussed in the BuLLETIN over three years ago.'? Unfortunately, th 
name of the latter is not very clear in the original; Dhorme first read i 
A-as-ta-ri and later A-muk-ud-ri (which I doubtfully corrected t 
A-suk-wa-ri) * It just happens, however, that the traces of the name i: 
EA 45 lend themselves extremely well to the reading !A|-ta(/) -[r’], 
in which case we may simply read A-ta-7i in the letter from Carchemish. 
The name Atarw (nominative) or perhaps better Yataru would be quit 


®°The Antiquaries Journal, XIX, 42. On this name see Dossin, Syria, XX, 17 
(cuneiform writing Niqmepuh for Niqmi-Yapu‘) and BULLETIN, No. 83, pp. 341 
n. 14 (Egyptian writing Nqmwp‘ for Niqmu-yapa’ or the like). The name meat 
“(The god) Yapa‘ (Yapu‘) is my vengeance (avenger).” The same name is fou 
in the fifteenth-century letter from Niqmepa (so read now by Virolleaud, followil 
Smith’s discovery) of Ugarit to Ibira of Alalakh, for which see BULLETIN, No, 6 
p. 24. This letter was either never sent or is a copy of one which was sent. 

7 Cf. Thureau-Dangin, Le syllabaire accadien, p, 51, No. 283. 

® This confirms Virolleaud’s latest vocalization Niqgmad; of course, the pronunci 
tion Nigmed may have coexisted. 

® See Revue Hittite et Asianique, V (1940), 173. 

10 Cf. n. 6 and Dossin’s discussion; for Hebrew parallels see note ee in my paper « 
“ The List of Levitic Cities” (to appear in the Ginzberg anniversary volume). 

11 Qn the archaeological situation see Schaeffer, Syria, XVIII, 135 ff.; on the exa 
date see my discussion, Jour, Egypt. Archaeol., XXIIT, 190 f., 203 (together with n 
supplementary remarks on the identification of the Egyptian queen Mayati wit 
Merit-aten, Jour. Bib, Lit., 1942, p. 304). It may be added that 1365 is perhaps 
couple of years too high. 

12 See No. 82, pp. 43-46. 

18 BULLETIN, No. 82, p. 44, n. 7. Cf. note 15. 

14 In lines 24 and 32 of our letter we have 7A written exactly this way, with tl 
same relation of wedges, spacing, etc., the only difference being that there is 
additional vertical wedge under the two small oblique wedges (which were impressé 
afterwards and would conceal its presence unless the reading were clear from tl) 
context ). 

15'There is only one small horizontal wedge (in Dhorme’s copy) which interfe1 
with this reading, and may represent a scribal error (erasure). If the copy is rig] 
we must probably return to Dhorme’s original reading, which reflects a nominatiy 
‘A3taru, an abbreviation of some such name as the mythological ‘ttr-‘rz. 
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t home in Ugarit.'® However, this is merely a possible solution, though 
e chronological evidence is not opposed." 
The five letters now assigned to an Ugaritic origin are all so broken 
iat they are not very instructive. No. 45 shows that the prince of 
garit was then endeavoring to suit his policy both to the Hittites and 
) Egypt. Since Egypt was remote and no longer militarily so dangerous, 
nd since trade with Egypt must have been very profitable, we may 
ifely assume that Egyptian allegiance was much more popular than 
littite in Ugarit. How exacting Hittite demands were, may be seen from 
ie letter of Suppiluliuma, which contains demands for heavy tribute, 
cluding gifts for the queen, crown-prince and the nobles, as well as for 
ie king. Letter 47 states that the ancestors of the present king of Ugarit 
id been faithful subjects of the forefathers of Pharaoh. No. 47 also 
ymplains that the letters from Ugarit did not receive the same prompt 
ttention paid to the letters from “the (other) kings.” No. 48 is written 
vy an Ugaritic queen with a Hurrian name ending in Hepa' to the 
Ugyptian queen, to whom she sends a pot of balm (healing resin). In 
Jo. 49 Niqmadda asks for two Nubian pages,'® both trained in the 
lace, and especially for a palace-physician, “for there is no physician 


re.” 2° In return Niqmadda sends a hundred ... as a gift for Pharaoh. 

The foregoing paragraphs again illustrate the opportunities for suc- 
essful “ excavation” among the treasures exhumed in the recent past. 
he historical material in the Amarna Tablets has not been nearly 
exhausted, as will be seen in forthcoming studies. 


Note the Ugaritic names Yatar-sumu, Yatar-Rasap(MAS-MAS), Ytr-Hd (Yatar- 
adda); for the class of names in question see Jour. Pal. Or, Soc., 1928, pp. 240 f. 
‘Cf. the remarks of Schaeffer and Dhorme, which I have followed in BULLETIN, 
», 82, pp. 44, 46 (where “ thirteenth * is a slip of the pen for “ fourteenth’). 
wever, my preference for a date after the Hittite conquest (between 1375 and 1365 

.) perhaps requires modification. 

This queen may possibly be the person addressed in the Ugaritie letter most 
ently discussed by H. L, Ginsberg, BULLETIN, No, 72, pp. 18 f.; she is certainly 
ut a century earlier than the queen of Ugarit mentioned in the letter published 
Thureau-Dangin, Syria, XVI, 188 ff. 

'That matKa-si refers to Nubia (Coptic Hé68s, “‘ Nubian,” New Egyptian K’dse, 
hb. Kis for older K6s) is now so Well established from every point of view that 
is difficult to understand how it can be disregarded by Feigin, Jew. Quar. Rev., 
XIV, 441 ff. One may with exactly as much reason deny that Misru was Egypt 

insist on finding a place for it in North Arabia. 

‘In view of the fact that we even have a portion of an Ugaritic veterinary treatise 
ilphabetic cuneiform, suggesting some medical knowledge in Ugarit, it may be 
t Niqmadda wanted an Egyptian physician, since medical men from Egypt stood 
‘xceptionally (and deservedly) high repute; cf. my remarks, Annual, XVII, 77, 
38. 
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NEO-BABYLONIAN NAMES OF THE DAYS OF THE WEEK? 
JuLius Lewy 


In BULLETIN, No. 93, pp. 16 f., Dr, A. L. Oppenheim called attention to the cunei 
form text UCBC 407,’ a brief Neo-Babylonian syllabary, in which he recognized ; 
partial duplicate of the larger tablet K. 6012 + K. 10684 *, lines 1-9 of the latte 
being identical with lines ]0-18 of the former. His comparison of the two text 
results in the statement that the pertinent section of UCBC 407 “looks like ai 
enumeration of the names of the seven days of the week”. He then infers “ tha 
there was a tendency (in the Neo-Babylonian period) to subdivide the half-mont] 
periods (called sapattu ) into two seven-day periods ” and raises the questio1 
as to whether “this fact” bears “upon the theories concerning the origin of th 
week”. While not explaining at all how the Babylonians might have found a way) 
of dividing into two seven-day weeks a time-unit comprising, as did the sapattu 
fifteen days, he concludes his deductions with a reference to a monograph in whicl 
Dr. Hildegard Lewy and I recently dealt, inter alia, with the origin of the seven-da) 
week. Since he seems to think that his observation contributes new material mot 
or less likely to modify the results of our investigations, I feel impelled to demon 
strate at once that Oppenheim’s remarks on K. 6012 + K. 10684 and the parall 
passage in UCBC 407 are due to a misinterpretation of the two tablets. 

The first attempts at explaining the syllabary K. 6012 + K. 10684 were made, fort 
years ago, by Pinches on the occasion of his afore-cited publication and by Zimmer 
in an article on “ Sabbath ” * which seems to have escaped Dr. Oppenheim’s attention 
Pinches, whose translation of lines 1-9 is now reproduced by Oppenheim, took it fo 
granted that, beginning with line 4, the Sumerian as well as the Akkadian colum 
of K. 6012 + K. 10684 should be rendered by “second day, third day, fourth day 
fifth day, sixth day, seventh day, eighth day, ninth day, tenth day” *°. As for th 
preceding lines, he believed that in line 3 the Sumerian ud-1-kam should be tran 
lated by “first day”, but the Akkadian timu-kal by “ whole day ”°; otherwise h 
noted no difference between the two columns, in as much as lines |] and 2 contain th 
ideograms for “ day ” and “ half a day ” and their Akkadian equivalents imu™ an 
mi-sil imum 7, Bearing in mind that lil-ti imimi (var, ti-il-ti iméme) means “ nit 
days’, “for nine days ”, and realizing that, beginning with line 4 (4i-na timu 


14 facsimile of UCBC 407 is found in the second part of H. F. Lutz, Ne 
Babylonian Administrative Documents from Erech (University of California Public: 
tions in Semitic Philology IX, No. 1, Berkeley 1927, pp. 81 ff.), pp. 111 f., No. 5 

* This syllabary from A&SS8irbanapal’s library was communicated by Pinches, PSB 
XXVI, 1904, plate after p. 56, who, after identifying a number of Neo-Babylonia 
duplicates, was able to restore most of its lacunae. For a further duplicate (N 
1893), which, much like UCBC 407, is helpful in completing the somewhat fra 
mentary text of K. 6012 + K. 10684, see especially the article by Zimmern quoted 
the following footnote and Hilprecht, BE XX, 1 (sic), pp. 66 f. 

* ZDMG LVIII, 1904, pp. 199 ff. 

* According to an additional note by Zimmern (loc. cit., p. 458), his paper W 
published simultaneously with a newspaper article by Delitzsch (not available to m 
in which the latter came, at least in so far as the twelve lines here under discussic 
are concerned, to similar conclusions. 

5 Only in line 11, where he transliterated bat-ti (timu) instead of til-ti (amu 
did he surmise a divergence between the Sumerian “ ninth day ” and the correspondii 
Akkadian term. 

® For this term, which appears in the earlier sources as tima-ak-kal, and its various 
spellings see, in addition to the literature quoted by P. Kraus, MVAeG XXXVI, 
1932, p. 104, Poebel, Historical and Grammatical Texts, Philadelphia 1914, No, 15 
rev., col. 11, 1. 26b, Zimmern, loc, cit., p. 458, note 1, Meissner, MVAG IX, 3, 1904, 
p. 49, note 2, Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon, II, 3, No. 381, 435 and cf. below. 

7 For this term see now Langdon, RA XXVITI, 1931, p. 166. 

® Var. %i-nu imum; for the form si-nu see especially Brockelmann, Grundriss, 
p. 485, note 1. 
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the Akkadian column of K. 6012 + K. 10684 and its duplicates uses cardinal numbers 
before the word timu “day”, Zimmern proposed to render lines 4 ff. as follows: 
‘zwei Tage” bezw. “ zweiter (Monats-) Tag ’’, “ drei Tage ” bezw. “ dritter (Monats- ) 
Tag”, “ vier Tage” bezw. “ vierter (Monats-)Tag” and so forth. In other words, 
ie rejected Pinches’ (and Oppenheim’s) obviously impossible translation of the 
{Akkadian column, but retained his predecessor’s rendering of the Sumerian column, 
vithout feeling that his own interpretation implied an unparalleled disagreement 
between the two columns of a text of which he himself said: “ Der ..... Text 

wehandelt, nach Art babylonischer Vokabulare, das Wort timu “Tag” in allerlei 
Verbindungen: “halber Tag’; ‘‘ ganzer Tag ” * Contrary to Pinches’ and 
Zimmern’s opinion, commonly shared forty years ago, the Sumerian terms ud-1-kam, 
d-2-kam, ud-3-kam, ud-4-kam, ete., which our syllabaries equate with timu-kal 
‘a whole day ”, si-na timume “ two days ”, Se-la-as-ti imum" “ three days ”, ir-bit-ti 
mum “four days ”, ete., do not, in fact, need to be translated by “ first day”, 
‘second day”, “third day”, “fourth day” and so forth. As was observed by 
Ingnad ® and Thureau-Dangin*’, various classes of Old Babylonian texts employ 
d-1-kam, the well-known graphic variant of ud-l-kdm, in the sense of “a whole 
ay”; the same scholars also repeatedly pointed out that other Sumerian ordinal 
iumbers of the type #-kam, when following terms such as ud “day”, itu “ month ” 
r mu “year”, frequently occur as ideograms for the corresponding cardinal 
umbers**. That this applies to our syllabary, and that, consequently, its two 
olumns are in perfect agreement, follows with certainty from the fact that it renders 
d-2-kam not by sant timu (< Sani’um timum) “ the second day” **, but, as was 
ientioned before, by sind tim “two days”. A glance at the passages quoted by 
Ingnad and Thureau-Dangin—passages which speak, e. g., of work to be performed 
vithin a given number of days or of the possibility that a certain undertaking might 
ve delayed by one day—shows that the Akkadian scribes used the Sumerian ud-1-kam, 
d-2-kam, ud-3-kam, etc, as independent expressions, i.e. without reference to any 
ime-unit such as “ month”. Hence it is further obvious that the syllabary K. 6012 
+ K. 10684 does not deal with the designations of the days of the month (as was 
acitly supposed by Pinches ** and Zimmern, although an enumeration of the month- 
“day” and “half a day”) but concerns the pro- 





ays is unlikely to start with 


® Babylonische Briefe aus der Zeit der Hammurapi-Dynastie, Leipzig 1914, pp. 256 
nd 403. 

” Textes mathématiques babyloniens, Leiden 1938, p. 238. 

11 See especially Thureau-Dangin, op. cit., p. 239: “ Au temps de la premiére 
lynastie, les scribes employaient couramment, comme idéogramme du nombre cardi- 
ial, pour compter jours, mois ou années, la forme sumérienne du nombre ordinal 
suff. kam). Cet usage est attesté dans les textes mathématiques aussi bien que dans 
i. littérature épistolaire ou juridique. Ainsi ud-11-kam . . . signifie, non pas 
onziéme jour ”, mais “ onze jours” (11 timu). De méme mu-10-kam = 10 sandtum 
‘10 années” . . . , mu-15-kam = 15 Sandtum “15 années” ete.” He might have 
dded that the Old Assyrian letters and legal documents furnish similar evidence. 
Thus, for instance, 1. 17 of the letter CCT IV 45> (transliterated and translated by 
|. Lewy, Revue Hittite et Asianique, No. 36, 1939, pp. 121 ff.) uses i3-tu itu-10-kam 
n the sense of “ since 10 months “’, and 1. 10 of the document Jena 359 (transliterated 
nd translated by Lewy, MVAcG XXXV, 8, 1935, p. 5) employs a-na itu-6-kam in 
the sense of “ within 6 months ” (see ibidem, p. 4). It is also interesting to observe 
hat, according to CCT III 15, 1. 4, 70 7, 9 and similar passages, the Old Assyrians 
sually expressed the notion “ five days” by 5 uméme-e (i. e., literally, “ a pentad of 
ays’), a construction which corresponds exactly to Hebrew pp’ yoy “ three 
lays’’. Hence it is likely that the Old Babylonian ud-3-kam (Ungnad, op. cit., p. 257) 
vas pronounced salasti timi, and not salasti imi, as Thureau-Dangin seems to have 
upposed. On the other hand, it is to be noted that, in the Old Assyrian sources, 
xpressions to be compared with py) Fwy" alternate with idioms recalling the 
\rabie talétatu nafrin. 

12 Various phonetic spellings of this term occur quite frequently; cf., inter alia, 
lelitzsch, HWB, p. 674 (i-na Sa-ni-e timeme) and Old Assyrian passages such as 70 
II 3, 3 (i-na sa-nim timimmi-im) and 7T@ III 28, 3 (i-na sa-ni-im timimmi-im) 

18 See his remarks, loc. cit., pp. 51 f. 
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nunciation of the ideograms for “ day ”, “ half a day ”, “a whole day ”, “ two days” 
“three days”, “ four days”, ete.** For the same compelling reasons, we must, of 
course, reject an interpretation which, on the basis of Pinches’ erroneous translation, 
surmises that lines 1-13 treat the days of the sapattu and further infers that when 
a partial duplicate such as UCBC 40% comprises but the first nine lines of our 
syllabary, it served the purpose of enumerating the names of the days of a seven-day 
week, 

As regards the fact that in UCBC 407 the equation ud-7-kam = si-ib-ti imi is fol- 
lowed by a dividing line, it is hard to understand why Oppenheim lays stress on the 
existence of a line which precedes a note to the effect that this tablet was inscribed 
on the “ 27th day of the month of Abu”. For other Neo-Babylonian tablets, likewise 
representing excerpts from larger syllabaries, show that it was more or less usual to 
separate in this way the date from the last line of the actual text.*® In fact, any 
connection of the dividing line with the contents of UCBC 407 is all the more out of 
the question since no analogous line separates the equation ud = timuli™) (1. 10) 
from the preceding part of the text (ll. 1-9) which, as was stated by Oppenheim 
himself, has no parallel in K. 6012 + K. 10684. 

This brings us to Oppenheim’s discussion of the first half of UCBC 407. After 
asserting that lines 1-9 (or, according to the footnote la, rather lines 2-9) “ recur 
on the fifth tablet of the series erim-hus *°, with IT: 33-37 of this text corresponding 
to lines 2-9 of our tablet”, he goes on to say that “ the equations of this group can 
be found furthermore in the “ Vocabulaire de Bruxelles” (Genouillac, RA X, pp. 
69 ff.) Il: 24-27”. Since 0.171, i.e. the Brussels Vocabulary published in 1913 by 
De Genouillac, is, at least for the time being, the only well preserved source con 
taining the (incomplete) text of “ the fifth tablet of the series erim-hus = a-na-an 
tum” *7, and since furthermore the text copied by Thureau-Dangin, which Oppenhein 
intended to quote '*, represents but a re-edition of O. 171 7°, the references just cited 
from Oppenheim’s article are necessarily incompatible with each other. Moreove 
a careful comparison of UCBC 407 with O. 171 shows that merely lines 5-7 and per 
haps line 9 of the Akkadian column of the former text correspond to lines 32-34 and 
perhaps 37 of the second Akkadian column of the latter; as regards the Sumeriai 
columns, the two syllabaries agree at best once, viz. in 1. II, 34 of O.171 and line 7 
of UCBC 407, where, however, the ideogram corresponding to Akkadian tur-[ba]-lu-1 
is broken away. Hence Oppenheim ought to have limited his preliminary remark 
about lines 1-9 of the school tablet UCBC 407 to the observation that lines 5 and ( 
are identical with line 26 (thus, not line 25) and line 27 of the syllabary recon 
structed, on the basis of various fragments, by Haupt, ASAT, p. 68, and that th 
lost continuation of the latter text might have paralleled lines 7-9 of our brie 
syllabary. 


14This being so, it is not unlikely that in lines 12 and 13, where the text firs 
explains ud-10-kam by e-ser-ti timu “ ten days” (lit., “a decad of days”) and ther 
ud-15-kam by &da-pat-ti, the scribe thought of sapattu in its more original sense « 
“fifteen days” (see H. and J, Lewy, The Origin of the Week and the Oldest Wes 
Asiatic Calendar, Cincinnati 1943, pp. 80 ff. and passim), and not in the sense ¢ 
“the fifteenth day ”. On the other hand, it is to be kept in mind that lines 14 fi 
treat the occurrence of ud in complex ideograms serving as designations of certai 
days which, according to the religious beliefs of the Babylonians and Assyrians 
differed from ordinary working days. 

15 See especially the “ Schiilertafeln ” from Babylon which MatouS published su 
No. 66 and No. 68 in Die lexikalischen Tafelserien der Babylonier und Assyrer in de 
Berliner Museen, I, Berlin 1933. 

1° In this connection, Oppenheim refers not to a vocabulary but to an Old Baby 
lonian royal letter published in 1924 by Thureau-Dangin in the seventh volume of th 
Textes cunéiformes of the Louvre Museum. The vocabulary in question is found su 
No, 35 in the sixth volume (1922) of the same series, a volume also published b 
Thureau-Dangin. 

17 For fragmentary duplicates see Meissner, RA X, 1913, pp. 211 f.; Christian, R 
XI, 1914, pp. 69f.; Ehelolf, ibidem, p. 74; Meissner and Ehelolf, ZA XXXIV, 1922 
p. 38. 

“8 See above, note 16. 

1° This was, of course, mentioned by Thureau-Dangin in the introductory descriy 
tion of the texts published in the sixth volume of the Louvre series. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE EDITOR 


I. NEAR-EASTERN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Two exceedingly good analyses of archaeological material from the Chalcolithic 
\ge (fourth-fifth millennia B.C.) have just been published by members of the staff 
if the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, both in the current volume 
III) of the Journal of Near Eastern Studies. In the first monograph, “ New Chalco- 
lithic Material of Samarran Type and its Implications” (pp. 48-72, with 32 addi- 
ional plates), Robert J. Braidwood, with the assistance of Linda Braidwood, Edna 
fulane and Ann Perkins, offers a detailed comparative study of pottery and flints 
unearthed at Baghtz on the middle Kuphrates by the members of the Dura Expedi- 
ion. The pottery is nearly identical in decoration with the pottery excavated by 
Herzfeld under the Islamic level at Samarra on the Tigris (and is closely related to 
herds which I collected in 1925 from Khazneh Tepe south of Kirkfk). The authors’ 
omparative study is of great significance, clearing away a number of serious 
nisunderstandings and proving (contrary to the view of Speiser and the reviewer ) 
hat Samarran ware reflects a widespread pottery phase antedating the Halafian 
veriod. In other words, it goes back to the fifth millennium, and represents the 
arliest tangible painted-pottery culture of Mesopotamia (which does not imply that 
till earlier phases may not become tangible in future).—In the second study Miss 
Helene J. Kantor discusses “ The Final Phase of Predynastic Culture: Gerzean or 
Semainean(?)” (pp. 110-136, with 12 plates). Coming from Frankfort’s school, Miss 
Kantor gives an exhaustive and convincing analysis of the datable material from the 
ite Predynastic of Egypt, proving that there is no tangible evidence for Petrie’s 
lelimitation of a “ Semainean” phase between Gerzean and Proto-Dynastic. The 
niscellaneous objects hitherto attributed to this vaguely defined period are mostly 
ate Gerzean, but some belong to the beginning of the Dynastic period (about the 
9th century B.C, in the reviewer’s minimal chronology, which happens to be the 
mly one susceptible of being harmonized with the new low Mesopotamian dates; 
f. BULLETIN, No. 88, p. 32). Miss Kantor’s study has direct value for the Palestinian 
irchaeologist. 

Two important reprints from Vol. V of the Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth (pub- 
ished in February, 1944) come from the Adviser to the Department of Antiquities in 
syria, M. Maurice Dunand: “ Encore la stéle de Yehavmilk roi de Byblos ” (pp. 57- 
5) and “Chronique” (pp. 87-93). In the former M. Dunand, whose services to 
*hoenician archaeology and epigraphy are of the first order of importance, offers a 
lew copy and translation of the famous inscription of Yehawmilk of Byblus, made 
ossible by his recent discovery of the missing lower right-hand corner of the famous 
tele in the Louvre. Since the text is a building inscription of the late fifth or early 
uurth century B.C., Dunand’s archaeological exegesis of it is extremely valuable.— 
n his account of recent excavations and researches in Phoenicia, Dunand tells us 
me very interesting things of which we were ignorant until now. In the campaign 
f 1941 at Byblus, which extended from March to July, he cleared parts of the 
neient city-wall of the Early Bronze Age, as well as the sacred pool in the middle 
f the city, also dating from the same general period and continuing in use down at 
ast to the Hellenistic Age. In the course of the excavations at the pool Dunand 
und the oldest fully intelligible Canaanite alphabetic text yet known, palaeo- 
raphically much older than the epitaph of Ahiram (according to Dunand). The 
ve-line inscription mentions the construction of a wall (qir, as in Hebrew) by 
hafat-ba‘al son of Eli-ba‘al son of Yehi-milk, all three kings of Byblus, and implores 
ie goddess Baalath of Byblus to prolong “ the days and the years of Shafat-ba‘al.” 
ccording to Dunand the text cannot be later than the fifteenth century B.C. and 
ay be still earlier. However, both the royal names and the formula are charac- 
ristic of the Iron Age; two of the names and the formula recur in Byblian inscrip- 
ons of the tenth century. The name Sipti-ba‘al (as the name must be vocalized ) 
pears among names of Byblian princes again in the eighth and still later in the 
th century B.C. On the other hand, a well-known prince of Lachish in the four- 
enth century bore the same name (cf. BULLETIN, No. 87, pp. 33 ff.). On my low 
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chronology of Ahiram (for which cf, the Leland Volume, p. 35, n. 78) the new 
inscription may perhaps be dated in the twelfth century (or even in the eleventh). 
For greater precision we must await Dunand’s publication—From the same volume 
of the Bulletin du Musée da Beyrouth, pp. 7-20, comes a very interesting article on 
“Les prophétes de Baal sur le Mont Carmel” by R. P. de Vaux, O. P. One of the 
most brilliant of the faculty of St Etienne in Jerusalem, we have had frequent occa- 
sion in the BULLETIN to mention his ¢pntributions to, our understanding of the 
Ugaritic documents, the Lachish Ostraca, etc. In the paper he illuminates the narra- 
tive of Elijah and the Prophets of Baal in I Kings from archaeological, epigraphical] 
and classical sources. He seems to go too far (p. 9, n. 1) in rejecting my reading of 
the genealogy of Ben-hadad of Damascus in the Melcarth inscription published by 
Dunand, since my copy follows Dunand’s hand-copy and the photograph closely 
(BULLETIN, No. 87, p. 25). Of the five letters following Brhdd. br all seem certain 
except the fourth, the traces of which on the photo seem to have been obliterated by 
a long oblique scratch (which a lense shows to have extended high above the line 
(it can scarcely, therefore, belong to he, the only possibility if the line should be 
original). Names beginning with teth (which is certain) are very rare (only eight 
appear in the entire Hebrew Bible). The nearly obliterated name of the grandfather 
may well have been different from biblical ‘“ Hezion,”’ which may easily have been 
the family name (cf. my remarks on its possible identity with contemporary Aramaic 
Hadidnu, also perhaps a family name). 

A beautifully illustrated popular account of Nelson Glueck’s explorations and 
excavations in southern Transjordan on behalf of the Schools has been published in 
the National Geographic Magazine (February, 1944, pp. 233-256), entitled “On the 
Trail of King Solomon’s Mines,” to which we refer all readers who want a vivid 
picture of these fascinating researches. Another article of his, on the Jordan Valley, 





is to appear soon in the same magazine. 
Doro Levi’s “ Sardinia, Isle of Antitheses” (7'he Geographical Review, XXXIII, 


pp. 630-654) is very instructive to the Mediterranean archaeologist, since Dr, Levi 
was for a number of years, immediately before his enforced exile from Italy in 1938, 
professor of archaeology at the University of Cagliari in Sardinia. His sketch of the 


“amazing florescence of the metal industries ” in the latter part of the Bronze Agi 
(in the late second millennium B.C.) is extremely interesting; among the objects 
found are furnaces and slag heaps, molds for casting and repositories of weapons 
and implements, “ including extremely fine sword blades, almost two meters in length 
the longest known from the ancient world” (p. 635). Other finds include thre 
specimens of the large bronze talent imported from Crete and inscribed with Creta1 
marks, bronze statuettes in great numbers. It has long since been pointed out by 
scholars (de Rougé, Chabas, Perrot and Chipiez, Max Miiller and more recent writers 
that these Bronze-Age Sardinians are the mercenary Shardina or Shardana (inj 
vocalization) of the Egyptian documents and reliefs; their weapons and equipment 
are nearly identical (short tunics and horned helmets, leaf-shaped swords, sometimes 
considerably over a meter long; cf. the two-meter swords mentioned above, and not: 
that some scholars have objected to the length of the swords represented occasional] 
in Sardinian hands in the Egyptian reliefs: e.g., Miiller, Asien und Europa, p. 375 
n. 2). This extraordinary development of Sardinian copper mining and workin; 
before the twelfth century B.C. has already led me to surrender entirely my hesitan 
adherence to the identification of biblical Tarshish with southern Spain in favor o 
the identification with Sardinia. It will be recalled that Nora or some other place ii 
Sardinia is called “Tarshish” in an inscription of the ninth century, hithert: 
misunderstood by all (BULLETIN, No. 83, pp. 14-22; Leland Volume, pp. 41 ff.) 
Levi’s cautious observations on p. 643 were wise, since he does not control Semiti: 
epigraphy and could not know about the reviewer’s still unpublished evidence fo 
Phoenician colonization at Carthage even before the traditional date of the foundatio 
of the town. 

A model study of an Egyptian statuette from about the seventh century B.C. ha 
been published by Mrs, Riefstahl of the Brooklyn Museum under the title “ Doll 
Queen or Goddess ” (Brooklyn Museum Journal, 1943-1944, pp. 7-23, with 6 plates) 
A bronze figurine of a nude female, apparently a goddess, showing clear Asiatic 
(probably Phoenician) inspiration and Egyptian execution is exhaustively analyzed 
both technologically and artistically. The detailed description of nearly a score o 
known figurines belonging to the same general type and period adds greatly to th 
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alue of the admirable paper, which is enhanced by the elaborate technical and metal- 
urgical analysis by Dr. Rutherford J, Gettens. I echo Mrs. Riefstahl’s uncertainty 
bout the exact function of these figurines, which appear to reflect the cult of an 
mported Syrian goddess. It may be added that the crown probably belongs to a 
efinite goddess, possibly Asherah of Tyre (whose Bronze-Age cult-type is now well 
nown to us; ef. my Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, pp. 75 ff.). In passing 
ne may register a mild warning against the current exaggeration of the “ Ethiopian ” 
eriod, which was actually a very brief interlude extending from Piankhi’s conquest 
between 714 and 712 B.C.) to Esarhaddon’s occupation of Egypt in the years fol- 
wing 675 B.C. It would be safer to use the terms “ Late Bubastite ” for the time 
own to the beginning of the seventh century and “ Early Saite” for the following 
eriod. 
Dr. Joshua Brand of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem has just published an 
nteresting paper (reprinted from Sinai, Jerusalem, 5704, 25 pp.) in Hebrew on 
The Problem of the Archaeological Quadrilateral and its Solution.” In spite of the 
ryptic title it is a very well-balanced treatment of a motif which recurs frequently 
1 Jewish mosaics and reliefs from the third-sixth centuries A. D. and resembles a 
erforated shovel with a short handle. After discussing and rejecting the ingenious 
lutions of Sukenik, Klein, Narkiss and others, he proposes a wholly different one, 
hat this object be identified with the mysterious magréfah of the Second Temple, 
hich produced extremely loud musical notes and could be heard (according to the 
Mishnah!) as far as Jericho. This instrument was a cubit square and according to 
st. Jerome (who calls it organum) was made of two elephant hides ... It was 
vidently a wind instrument, and despite the agnostic attitude of Brand, who thinks 
it was an otherwise unknown Jewish invention, can probably be plausibly recon- 
structed by a specialist like Curt Sachs. Brand’s explanation of the symbol itself is 
th ingenious and convincing. 
Mr. Sidney Smith, Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities 
1 the British Museum, has published a fascinating sketch of the life and work of 
Sir Flinders Petrie (Proceedings of the British Academy, XXVIII, 1943, separately 
vrinted, 19 pp. with photo, 3s. net). In view of the extraordinary achievements of 
he distinguished subject and of his long sojourn at the American School in Jeru- 
ilem, we wish to call attention particularly to this judicious account of a great 
1an’s life and work. In this connection we should like to call attention also to the 
iemorial sketches of Petrie in the BULLETIN, No. 87, pp. 6 ff., and the racy sketch 
1 the Year Book of the American Philosophical Society for 1942 (by Winlock). 
Two recently issued museum publications merit special attention, owing to their 
imple (but accurate and readable) text and lavish illustrations: Dorothy Kent Hill, 
he Fertile Crescent: Art and History of Bible Lands as Illustrated in the Walters 
irt Gallery, Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, 1944, 52 pp., 27 cents, postage prepaid ; 
lizabeth Riefstahl, Toilet Articles from Ancient Egypt, Brooklyn Museum, 1943, 
2 pp., 25 cents. Study of these two attractive little books should convince anyone 
iat there is a wealth of archaeological material of artistic and historical importance 
» be found even outside the Metropolitan and the University Museum in Phila- 
elphia.—Another Brooklyn Museum publication deserves particular note, since it well 
lustrates the importance of history and religion for understanding art: Coptic Egypt 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 1944, 58 quarto pages, 75 cents). In this 
ymposium we find lectures by such renowned specialists as Westermann, Nock, 
unham, Cooney, Nersessian and Dimand, who deal illuminatingly with historical 
nd religious background, as well as with questions in the field of art. 


Il. THe GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE 


Professor Benjamin Maisler of the Hebrew University some time ago published 
rael in Biblical Times in the series The Graphic Historical Atlas of Palestine, by 
_ F. A. Theilhaber, designed and edited by Dr. J. Szapiro (Tel-Aviv, Dr. J. Szapiro, 
12), but a copy has only recently reached me. This atlas consists of 39 pages in 
art form, with maps, accompanying text and an index of identified sites. It will 
reviewed in detail by G. E. Wright in the Journal of Biblical Literature. Dr. 
aisler is not only fully abreast of the work of others; he has also contributed 
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extensively himself to the subject of Palestinian topography. This extremely useful 
and reasonably priced atlas has appeared in both English and Hebrew editions; 
captions on the maps are in both English and Hebrew. 

Another important work which has just arrived is Structure and Evolution of 
Palestine (in English), by Leo Picard, the eminent geologist of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity (Jerusalem, Hebrew University, 1943, 134 pp., from the Bulletin of the 
Geological Department of the Hebrew University, Vol. IV, No, 2-4). Here the student 
of Palestine will find a strikingly original and up-to-date account of the geological 
history of Palestine, with many maps and diagrams. This monograph is a godsend 
to non-specialists like the reviewer, who have often had to depend upon the relevant 
sections in the antiquated (though once excellent) book of Blanckenhorn (1914), 
especially since it contains comparative notes on the geology of the surrounding lands 
as well. The archaeologist will be delighted to know that Picard devotes one-third of 
the book to the Pleistocene and Holocene periods. This book will be invaluable to 
every archaeologist and geographer in the Near East. 

Walter Clay Lowdermilk’s Palestine, Land of Promise (New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1944, pp. x + 236, $2.50) is a vivid account of the agricultural present 
and future of Palestine, written by the assistant chief of the U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service, after many years of study and practice of soil conservation in this country 
and China, and after a personal investigation of conditions in Palestine and othe 
Mediterranean lands. Contrary to the usual custom of American natural scientists, 
who tend to disregard historical data entirely, Lowdermilk from the first sought 
archaeological advice and spent much time in the company of Nelson Glueck. This 
historical perspective has greatly improved the already high quality of an epocha 
book, which is a “must” for all serious biblical students and archaeologists. Foi 
a few mild criticisms from the standpoint of an archaeologist and geographer, I may 
refer to my review in the New York Nation, June 3. The author was converted t 
Zionism by his experience, but the BULLETIN, adhering to strict neutrality in politica 
matters, cannot undertake to appraise this side of his study. 


III. CUNEIFORM STUDIES 


Dr. S. N. Kramer, assistant curator of the Babylonian Collection of the Universit) 
of Pennsylvania Museum, has now published a fascinating digest of his epoch-makin; 
work on the unilingual Sumerian tablets from the temple library of Nippur in centra 
Babylonia, excavated by Peters, Haynes and Hilprecht between 1888 and 1900 o 
behalf of the University Museum. Most of these priceless documents of a lost litera 
ture, deposited in the museums of Istanbul and Philadelphia, had not been studie 
nor copied until Kramer began this task in 1937. Uniting superb eyesight and ski 
in copying with the best possible philological training (under Speiser and Poebel, a 
Pennsylvania and Chicago), Kramer has revolutionized the subject. Scores of Sumeria 
compositions, hitherto little or not at all known, have now been reconstructed con 
pletely or in large part, and adequately interpreted for the first time. Readers of tl 
BULLETIN are familiar with his method and with some of the remarkable result 
which he has achieved (ef. especially Nos. 79, 88, 94). In Sumerian Mytholog 
(Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. XXI, 1944, pp. xiv + 125 + 2 
plates, $2.00) both scholar and general reader will find an extremely readable accow 
of Kramer’s remarkable work on the Sumerian myths and epics, which form the mos 
important single branch of this literature—certainly the branch most instructive 1 
biblical scholars. For a more detailed appreciation of the significance of Kramer 
research see my forthcoming review in the Journal of the American Oriental Societ 

Turning to a different field of cuneiform studies, we come to John Hastings Patton 
Canaanite Parallels in the Book of Psalms (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Pres 
1944, pp. ix + 68, $1.50). In this little book (which will be reviewed by J. 
Montgomery in the Journal of Biblical Literature), the reader will find an up-to-dat 
account of the parallels between Ugaritic literature and the Psalms, arranged clear] 
and concisely in five chapters, dealing successively with Literary Form, Thougl 
-atterns, Word Patterns, Word Parallels and General Conclusions. At the end the 
is a useful bibliography and two complete cross-indices of biblical and Ugariti 


passages. No student of the Psalter can overlook this fundamental study. 
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IV. BIBLICAL STUDIES 


ince the field of biblical studies sensu stricto lies outside of our domain, we shall 
rict ourselves to brief mention of books belonging to it. Needless to say, many 
he studies which we have already noticed, are of direct interest and significance 
he biblical scholar. This is particularly true of such books as Maisler’s Atlas 
Patton’s Canaanite Parallels in the Book of Psalms. 
utstanding in this field are the three volumes by Rev. Dr, John E, Steinmueller 
tled A Companion to Scripture Studies (Vol. 1, General Introduction to the Bible; 
II, Special Introduction to the Old Testament; Vol. III, Special Introduction to 
Vew Testament: New York, Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1941-43, price about $10.00). 
se three handsome and well-printed volumes contain, in over 1100 pages, a scholarly 
oduction to the Bible for Catholic students, which Protestant students will find 
emely helpful. The first volume will be particularly useful to scholars, because 
ts rich bibliographies (we may single out for special praise the chapters on Texts 
Versions) and its attention to hermeneutics and the history of exegesis. There 
also eight chapters dealing with Sacred Antiquities and the Geography of the 
Land; we regret that so little attention is paid to archaeology, which is for 
tical purposes relegated to footnotes without any organic connection with the 


vo clearly written and enlightening Protestant books which have just appeared 
G. Ernest Wright’s The Challenge of Israel’s Faith (Chicago, University of Chicago 
s, 1944, pp. x + 108, $1.50) and H. H. Rowley’s The Relevance of Apocalyptic: 
udy of Jewish and Christian Apocalypses from Daniel to the Revelation (London, 
terworth Press, 1944, 192 pp., 8s. 6d). Wright’s attractive little book discusses 
theology of the prophets from a neo-orthodox point of view, grounded on a 
ough control of the archaeological sources for the history of Israel (which saves 
from the fantastic distortions of history characteristic of such allegedly 
‘iological ” students as Louis Wallis). Rowley’s well-documented survey takes 
utious, conservative position with respect to the date of the Book of Jubilees and 
r writings; his bibliography will be found extremely useful. Rowley’s approach 
be called right-wing liberal. 
nee the preceding notices were written, I have received Dr. Edwin R. Thiele’s 
ograph, “ The Chronology of the Kings of Judah and Israel” (reprinted from 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies, III [1944]; pp. 137-186). Thanks to the work 
cugler, Lewy, Begrich and Mowinckel, this subject has been much debated during 
past twenty-two years, and considerable progress has been made. In Thiele’s 
tment we commend particularly the analysis of the synchronisms between Judah, 
el and Assyria in the reign of Tiglath-pileser III, which represents a pronounced 
nce over earlier discussions. In agreement with Mowinckel he accepts the basic 
acter of the dating of Sennacherib’s invasion in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah. 
a pity that Thiele did not go on to recognize the significance of the similar 
ngs in the reign of Asa, preserved by the Chronicler. Such datings are, a priori, 
likely to be original than most of the synchronisms in Kings, despite the 
niable value of the latter. The principal weakness of Thiele’s system is that he 
to make the transmitted numbers “ walk on all fours” @ la Begrich, without 
ving for the probable incidence of scribal error and erroneous calculations in 
juity. His calendric approach is both good and very doubtful. Stimulated by 
latest study, I expect to publish the most recent of my numerous unpublished 
ms at an early opportunity. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS 


ofessor Joachim Wach of Brown University has just issued an impressive volume 
wciology of Religion (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1944, pp. xii + 412, 

Closely but clearly printed and richly documented, this volume happily 
nes the descriptive and the historical approach; its sociologism is that of Max 
r and Ernst Troeltsch, not that of contemporary American students of the 
ogy of religion. In spite of the fact that it reflects the author’s basic positions 
s Einfiihrung in die Religionssoziologie (1931), it shows that his American 
rn has profoundly broadened his attitude toward the relation between religion 
ife. All significant religions and religious movements of the past and present 
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are included in this condensed presentation; the ancient Near East receives fir 
almost the first time adequate attention in a book of this type, written by a min 
whose own Oriental studies have carried him toward India. 

The second volume of Dr, Raphael Patai’s Hebrew work, Man and Earth in Hebrer 
Custom, Belief and Legend: a Study in Comparative Religion (Jerusalem, T 
Hebrew University Press Association, 1943, pp. xvi + 298, covers seven more (bit: 
much longer) chapters of the author’s projected three volumes (cf. BULLETIN, N ) 
90, p. 42). Based on exhaustive collections of pertinent material from biblical aid 
rabbinic sources, Dr, Patai utilizes a wide range of anthropological literature fr 
comparative treatment. The ancient Near East is rather neglected, evidently because 
the author draws his comparative data mainly from standard handbooks. A certa n 
tendency to schematize may be noted, as observed in my notice of the first volur 
In view of the great wealth of material presented and of the methodical arrangeme 
we should like to add a word to our previous characterization: used critically 1 
work will be very valuable. We may assume that the final volume will include a 
much-needed index. 

Dr. Angelo Segré’s mimeographed study entitled An Essay on the Nature of Reul 
Property in the Classical World (New York, Paul Bassinor, 1943, pp. vii + 143, 
$1.50) is devoted to an important topic in the legal and economic history of the lator 
Graeco-Roman world. The author is a well-known Italian historian of economics, 
a distinguished specialist in papyrology and metrology. We hope that the English 
will be drastically revised before the study appears in printed form. Meanwhile it 
may be recommended to students of real property in ancient Near-Eastern customary 
law. 

Coming down to modern times, we welcome the appearance of a well-chosen gr p 
of Professor Marx’s essays, revised and enlarged in order to bring them up to da 
Studies in Jewish History and Booklore, by Alexander Marx (New York, The Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, 1944, pp. xiii + 458). This handsome volu 
a belated tribute to its author on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday, is a strik 
testimony to his extraordinary knowledge of Jewish literature and bibliography, in 
which he ranks second only to the great Steinschneider. And the essays muke 


fascinating reading! 
W. F. ALsricn 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FROM THE OFFICE OF THE SCHOOLS 


Tue 1945 Book ror AssoctIATE MEMBERS 


Arrangements have been made to offer our Associate Members as the 
first choice on the list of reeommended books for 1945 THE WestTMINSTER 
Hisroricau Atias, which the Westminster Press is to publish in January. 
The authors of this much needed and competently executed work are 
two scholars well known to the constituency of the American Schools of 
Research, Professors G. Ernest Wright and Floyd V. Filson of the 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 


REDUCTION IN PrIcE 

Volumes IV and V of the Publications of the Baghdad School: Joint 
Expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi may now be obtained direc! ly 
from the Schools at a reduction in price from $4.00 each to $1.50 each. 
These two volumes, published by the University of Pennsylvania Pr:ss 
for the Schools in 1934, are posthumous editions of Nuzi tablets by ‘he 
late Edward Chiera; they include Nos. 321-559 of the archives discove: ed 
by Chiera in 1925. Dating from the fifteenth century B.C. these price! »ss 
documents have revolutionized our knowledge of life in late patriarc ial 


times. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


rders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American Schools 
riental Research, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven 11, Conn, 


e Biblical Archaeologist 
popular quarterly, begun in 1938, edited by G. E. Wright. Fifty cents a year. 
< numbers are available. 


e Bulletin 
quarterly review of the current work of the Schools, including non-technical 
les. The subscription price is $1.00 a year. Many back numbers are available. 


e Annual 

series of technical monographs, edited by Millar Burrows and E. A. Speiser. 
. I-III are out of print; Vols. IV-XI are sold at a reduced price of $1.50 (original 
» $5.00) each; Vols. XII-XX cost $2.50 each. Vol. XXI-XXIT (W. F. Albright, 
Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim, IIL) is a double volume, priced at $4.00. Vol. 
[II by S. N. Kramer is in press ($2.50). 


‘print Series 
i, A. Speiser, Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium B.C., 
1933 . ° x . . . ; . : ° . . $0.60 


iblications of the Jerusalem School 
New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CriTIciIsM (Published by Geuthner, 12 rue Vavin, Paris). 
Vol. I. Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library of 
St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W.H. P. Hatch. 1929. 125 fr. 
Vol. II. Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. W.H. P. Hatch. 
1934. 125 fr. 
ARCHAEOLOGY. / 
Vol. I. The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early 
Bronze Age. G. Ernest Wright. 1937. $1.75. (Out of print.) 


Publications of the Baghdad School 

Texts: JOINT EXPEDITION WITIT THE IRAQ MUsEuM AT Nuzi (Vols. I-III are pub- 

lished by Geuthner; Vols. IV-VI may be obtained from the Schools). 

Vol. I. Inheritance Texts. E. Chiera. 1927. 200 fr.—II. Declarations in Court. 
E. Chiera. 1930. 200 fr.—III. Hachange and Security Documents. E. Chiera. 
1931. 200 fr.—IV. Proceedings in Court. E. Chiera. 1934. Now $1.50.—V. Mi«ed 
Texts. KE. Chiera. 1934. Now $1.50.—VI. Miscellaneous Texts. E. R. Lacheman. 
1939. $2.00. 

EXCAVATIONS (Published by the University of Pennsylvania Press). 

Vol. I. Tepe Gawra. E. A. Speiser. 1935. $6.00. 

Texts: JOINT EXCAVATION WITIT HARVARD UNIVERSITY AT NUZI (Published by Har- 

vard University Press). 

Vol. I. Texts of Varied Contents. E. Chiera. 1929. $6.00.— Vol. II. Archives of 
Shilwateshub Son of the King. R. H. Pfeiffer. 1932. $6.00.— Vol. III. Old 
{kkadian, Sumerian 71d Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi. T. J. Meek. 1935. $6.00. 
IV. Miscellaneous texts from Nuzi. R. H. Pfeiffer and E. R. Lacheman. 1942. 
$5.00. 

‘CAVATIONS (Harvard University Press). 
zi, Report on the Excavations at Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Iraq. R. F. S. 
starr. Vol. II (Plates), 1937. $10.00; Vol. I (Text), 1939. $5.00. 

Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible. Edited by Elihu Grant. 
938. $2.00. 

sa, City of the Decapolis. Edited by Carl H. Kraeling. 1938. $10.00 
Other Side of the Jordan. Nelson Glueck. 1940. $2.50. 

t Mean These Stones? Millar Burrows. 1941. $2.50. Student’s Edition 
lithoprinted ), $1.25. 
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